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FOREWORD 


by 

Sir Frank GiU, K.CM.G., O.B.E., MI.C.E., M.I.E.E. 


“ QxTAUry Cokteol ” was a wartime title used in Great Britain to 
denote the statistical method of interpreting certain data as a basis 
for action. At that time a pressing need was felt for increased production 
and it was considered that a good deal of increase in effective production 
could be obtained by cutting out the waste in materials, man-hours, 
machine-hours, etc,, caused by the manufacture of defective parts, 
i.e., rejects, and the further waste caused in the rectification of some of the 
rejects. At that time, too,it was judged that the addition of the qualifying 
word ** statistical ” would cause an element of mhibition in factories. 

Mr. Rissik was one of the early workers in the application m engineering 
machine shops of the method he writes about, and he continued to devote 
his main attention to this subject over the period September, 1940, to 
December, 1944. During this time he wrote many technical articles and 
gave many talks to Institutions, Technical Colleges and Engineering 
Shops ; in fact, to any place which apphed for assistance. Fig. 2 shows 
one of the results which came from him, but I pick out that particular 
illustration because it was the first aggregate result from any machine 
shop of which I have knowledge The year in which this result was 
achieved was 1941. 

The Author has shown himself to have a knowledge of statistical 
methods, while still holding firmly to the necessity for production ; hence ^ 
his teaching is balanced and a sane guide. 

The technique underlying Quality Control ’’ is far reaching and 
applies to the mterpretation of data. In certain work it is the only method 
wMch can give safety, e g , m the inspection of articles of which the test 
must be destructive. While the use of the method covers a much wider 
field, yet this book should form a very useful manual for the particular 
area it covers, and as an introduction to the many other areas into which 
earnest students will wish to penetrate 




PREFACE 


The rapidly growing and increasingly widespread interest in the applica- 
tion of statistical methods to the control of product quality in repetitive 
manufacture has led to a demand on aU sides for a general handbook on 
Quality Ookteol, as this industrial technique has come to be termed. 
In fact, so many general engineering and similar manufacturing 
organisations are now taking active steps to try out and eventually estab- 
lish systems of Quality Control in their machme shops that the need for 
some authoritative guidance in the practical applications of this new 
technique is becoming an urgent necessity. 

It is too much to ask that, under present-day conditions, works in- 
spectors and production engineers should be called upon, single-handed 
and with no experience to draw upon except that contained m the in- 
adequate literature hitherto available, to put into immediate practice new 
methods based upon unfamihar principles. They have already a suffi- 
ciently heavy load to carry nowadays without being burdened with the 
effort of making such an attempt. Yet in a great many cases they are 
willing and even anxious to do so in view of the known benefits that 
Quality Control has to confer upon the manufacturing organisation which 
succeeds in making this technique part and parcel of its machine-shop 
routme. 

The position of such engineers has been made a little easier during the 
last few years thanks to the training facilities offered, on the one 
hand, by the Ministry of Labour’s two staff colleges established at the 
Waddon and Leeds government training centres and, on the other hand, 
by the many Technical Colleges throughout the country. There special 
lecture courses on Quality Control have been held from time to time for 
the instruction of technical staffs of local engineering firms, ordnance 
factories and government inspection authorities, and these courses have 
proved to be of great help in familiarising engineers with the general 
methods underlying this new technique. But, as the author is only too 
well aware from his own experience, it is quite impossible to do more than 
outline the many practical applications of Quality Control in the course of, 
say, four or five weekly evening lectures at a local technical college. 

The present work, therefore, aims not merely at filling in the inevitable 
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gaps m such a specialised lecture course, but rather at providing the hard- 
pressed engineer with a more or less complete and self-contained handbook 
on Quality Control as applied to production. It will thus serve him as a 
useful practical textbook to which he can turn for guidance in tackling the 
many problems which he will have to face when trying to introduce a 
quahty control system mto a manufacturing organisation At the same 
time it will help him to reach a more lapid understanding of the basic 
principles of Quality Control if and when he takes the opportunity of 
attending a course of lectures on the subject. 

Finally, it is the author’s hope that his treatment of this new engmeer- 
ing technique will tempt the practical man of an engineering turn of mind 
to venture a littlfe farther into the realm of industrial statistics. En- 
gineers, unfortunately, have not been made to realise the immense value of 
statistical methods in matters of design, testing, production and inspec- 
tion. This is very largely the fault of the statisticians, who have failed to 
bnng their subj'ect down from the academic heights to the practical levels 
occupied by the engineers. There is no need for an engineer to try and 
become a statistician. Even where he has the mathematical abihty he 
hasn’t got the time. But he can learn to nse statistical tools — ^many of 
them are as simple to apply as Quality Control — ^and will find himself to 
be a better engineer as the result. As Lord Kelvin once remarked : ‘‘ There 
is no useful mathematical weapon which an engineer may not learn to use.” 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the following 
firms for much of the information given in Chapter VI . The Bristol Aero- 
plane Co., Ltd. ; Creed & Co., Ltd. ; Philips Lamps, Ltd. , and Standard 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 

H. RISSIK. 

Huelingham, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Th 2) importance of Quality Control as a manufacturing aid to be fostered 
and developed as part of our general production ejBfort has long 
received ojBBloial recognition. Early in the summer of 1943 the Ministry 
of Production issued, through the medium of its Regional Organisation, 
a leaflet on Quality Control which aimed at stimulating the interest of 
manufacturers in what is undoubtedly proving to be one of the greatest 
of recent advances in production technique. As a result, the 
Birmingham District Production Committee of the Mhiistry set up 
a Quahty Control Panel which was conspicuously successful in its 
educational and advisory work among engineering and other firms in 
the Midland Region. 

The evidence so far available in the engineering industry goes to show 
that this latest technique provides the only sound means of restoring 
the sense of craftsmanship to our engineering production, and thus of 
attaining the high standards of quality so necessary to-day, without the 
aid of ever-increasing inspection staffs. The production drive still 
calls simultaneously for more output, and less waste of materials, man- 
hours and machines. It will be recalled that the Minister of Production 
himself drew public attention to this urgent two-fold need in Parliament 
towards the end of 1942. 

Quality Control directly attacks waste. It leads to a better quality 
product through the reduction of scrap, and to smoother production 
through minimising the effort wasted in producing semi-faulty material 
which has to be corrected in order to be made usable. At the same time 
Quality Control in most cases achieves this desirable result with less 
aggregate inspection effort per unit of output. 

The purpose of this Introduction is to summarise, for the benefit of 
readers wanting a simple and non-technical explanation, the features of 
quality control technique discussed in the present book. For convenience 
the summary is given in the form of a questionnaire with appropriate 
replies. In the author’s experience the questions given below are those 
almost always asked by management when approached by technical 
men trying to sell the idea of Quality Control as an aid to production. 

(1) What is Quality Control ? 

Put very briefly, Quality Control is a method of charting process 
inspection data so that visual indication is given of the quality of the 
product as it is being manufactured, thereby enabling corrective action 
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to be taken as soon as things begin to go TOong with the production 
process. 

The basis of Quality Control as an inspection method is the examination 
(in a rather special way) of samples of the product at regular mtervals 
during the process of manufacture. It is, therefore, in sharp contrast 
with the normal inspection of finished products, which results merely in 
the throwing out of defectives. Quality Control is designed to avoid 
the making of these defectives 

Hence Quality Control makes the inspector’s function essentially 
active and productive ; instead of, as hitherto, passive and non-productive. 
The use of quality control charts in the machine shop focuses the 
attention of ail concerned on the production process rather than on the 
resulting product. 

(2) What are its Advantages ? 

Quality Control directly attacks waste. It enables a manufacturer 
to mmimise (a) the costs he incurs through rejections, and (6) his inspection 
costs. 

By taking appropriate action as and when indicated by the quality 
control chart, the manufacture of defective products can be prevented. 
As a result, inspection of the product between successive process opera- 
tions can be dispensed with. For example, a precision engineering firm 
in the North London area has since January, 1943 (when Quality Control 
was introduced) been passing out quality controlled ’’ components 
direct, i.e., without any subsequent inspection whatsoever, to the I.N.O. 
authorities at the rate of over 100,000 per week (See Chapter II.) 

In addition to these two major benefits — ^reduced defective product 
and reduced inspection efiFort— Quality Control has a beneficial effect on 
machine-shop production generally. By introducing “ mass craftsman- 
ship ” inlo mass production it makes the rank-and-file production per- 
sonnel interested in their job. Tool-setters and machine-shop operatives 
actually take an interest in the quality control charts posted alongside 
their machines. The use of control charts has led to competition between 
individual operatives or groups of operatives, between tool-setters, and 
between day and night shift production personnel. In some instances 
‘‘ quality bonus schemes, based on the control chart records, have been 
introduced as a direct incentive to improved production, and these have 
proved highly successful. (See Chapter VI ) 

Finally, the introduction of Quality Control will lead to reduced 
inspection by the purchaser or his agent. In fact, where control chart 
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records of production processes are by agreement made available by the 
manufacturer to the purchaser, the latter may dispense with 100 per cent, 
inspection of the product. This system of “ acceptance tests ” based 
on the manufacturer’s evidence of controlled quality, instead of on the 
results of the purchaser’s own inspection, was beginning to be adopted 
during the later war years by the C.I A All such reduced customer 
inspection ultimately benefits production in that it avoids inspection 
bottle-necks.”* 

(3) Is Quality Control merely a War-time Esiperimeni or ihcpedient f 

The statistical method of contro llin g product quality during manu- 
facture — commonly termed Quality Control — ^was originated in 1924 by 
Dr. W. A. Shewhart of the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New York, 
It has been used in this country for many years in electric lamp manu- 
facture and in certain branches of the textile and chemical industries. 
In the field of production engmeering it is, however, a very recent develop- 
ment and may be said to date from the latter part of 1940. Since then 
the technical development of Quality Control has been rapid and many 
improvements in the original Shewhart teohiuque, appropriate to machme- 
shop applications, have been made. 

The ultimate aim of Quality Control is to provide an economic means 
of attaining, maintaining and checking objective standards of quality. 
This is of great importance to our post-war export trade and is the reason 
why, for example, the British Standards Institution takes such an active 
interest in the development of quality control methods in mdustry, 

(4) Where is Quality Control Applicable ? 

Broadly speaking this new inspection technique is applicable only to 
manufacturing units organised on a quantity or mass production basis. 
Wherever production is repetitive, either in a continuous flow or batch 
by batch, there quality control will prove to be of ultimate benefit. As 
a matter of experience it is found that the method is not economic if an 
individual batch runs for less than two 10-hour or three 8-hour shifts 
through the production process to be “ quality controlled ” There are 

* The subject of quahty contiol methods as applied Ho product inspection (as 
distinct from process inspection) is beyond the scope of this book. An account of 
such methods of so-called Acceptance Control was given by the author m an address 
to the Institution of Engmeermg Inspection on 15th April, 1943. This addre^, under 
the title ** Quality Assurance through Sampling Inspection,” was published in 
Engineering Inspection, 194$, Vol. 8, Ko. 2, pp. 12-29 , and m Aircraft En^weervng, 
1943, Vol. 15, No. 171, pp. 149-162, and No. 172, pp, 179-182, 
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exceptions, of course. Where small batches repeat constantly, e.g., id. 
aircraft production on short orders, Quality Control is still applicable. 
(See Chapter VI.) The original application, of Quality Control to a 
machine shop in this country took place in a precision engineering 
firm where the average batch size was around 500-1,500 piece parts. 

The basic control chart methods are also applicable to product inspec- 
tion, as distinct from process inspection. It is in this sphere, rather than 
in that of Quality Control proper, that the use of these methods leads 
to the greatest economies in inspection effort and, therewith, to corre- 
sponding savings in man-power.*** 

(6) How does Quality Control affect the Existing Organisation of Pro- 
duction within the Manufacturing Unit ? 

It directly affects the inspection side of the organisation m that it is 
essentially a new inspection technique which involves the systematic 
recording and charting of process inspection results 

It directly affects the machine-shop side of the organisation in that 
operatives, tool-setters and similar pi eduction personnel are given 
objective quality standards to which to work ; and in that they can see 
for themselves (on the quality control charts) whether or not they are 
succeeding in maintaining these standards. 

It indirectly affects (a) production planning and (6) engineering design 
in that the quality control charts provide concrete evidence as to whether 
or not a particular production process is inherently capable of meeting 
specified tolerance limits. This unique feature of the quality control 
method is in practice almost as valuable as the minimising of both defective 
work and inspection costs. (See Chapter IV.) 

(6) What bearing has the Introduction of a system of Quality Control on 
the Attitude of Government Inspectii^ Authorities ? 

OfiScial inspection bodies like C.I.A., I.N.O. and A I.D. are nowadays 
sympathetic to this new technique. In fact, where a firm introduces 
Quality Control, they are generally prepared to reduce the amount of 
inter-process inspection carried out either by themselves or under their 
supervision. ^ 

la certain regions the C.I.A. have considered the acceptance of the 
manufacturer’s control charts as evidence of product quality, in lieu of 
100 per cent, inspection of the product. The A.I.D. have in certain 
instances agreed to a manufacturer usiag a statistically designed double- 


* {See footnote on previous page. 
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sampling inspection plan” instead of 100 per cent, inspection of certain 
finished components, 

(7) How does Quality Control differ from existing Methods of Inspection ? 

By focusing attention on the pattern of the observed results of inspec- 
tion, rather than upon the number of defective items produced, the 
quality control method enables one safely to judge the quality of the mass 
of product submitted for inspection by examining relatively small samples 
instead of all items in the mass. 

Quality Control thus involves a systematic sampling inspection of the 
product during manufacture, in place of the usual 100 per cent inspection 
of the product between processes (with or without casual patrol inspection 
of the processes themselves). 

The sampling inspection results are plotted, as soon as they are obtained^ 
on the quality control chart which is kept adjacent to the machine per- 
formmg the operation to be controlled. The control chart thus furnishes 
a continuous graphical record of product quality during manufacture 
and provides a readily understood, visual means of judging significant 
deviations from standard quality. By taking appropriate action as 
mdicated by the control chart, any tendencies making for defective 
production can be anticipated and corrected before the defectives are 
actually produced. 

Traditional inspection methods only enable one “ to be wise after the 
event.” Quality Control serves to make one get wise before the event.” 

(8) What are, very briefly, the Operational Principles of the Quality 

Control Method ? 

There are two basic systems of Qualiiy Control in common use, 
namely. Quality Control by (a) measurement and (6) counting defectives. 
The former is always to be preferred as it is the more efhcient method 
of minimising defective production, but there are certain situations in 
which it is inapplicable. 

[a) Quality Control by Measurement, By analysing the measured 
results of sampling inspection (i.e,, syst^atic patrol inspection) and by 
promptly studying the pattern of these measurements (i.e., the relevant 
control chart), one is able to take such preventive action as will remove 
trouble-making causes before defective items are actually produced. (See 
Chapter IV.) 

This method of Quality Control clearly involves the use of suitable 
measuring equipment, such as micrometers, dial gauges or comparators. 
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In the case of certain firms, particularly those making components under 
sub-contract, this requirement may be a limiting factor in quality control 
development. 

(5) Quality Control by Counting Defectives, By analysmg the number 
or fraction of defective items, i e., items which fail to meet specification 
limits, produced during manufacture, in cases where measurement is 
either inapplicable (e.g., visual inspection, small bores, internal screw 
threads) or else uneconomic (e.g., fast production and multi-dimensional 
checking by limit gauges), and by promptly studying the pattern of such 
defective production, i.e., the relevant control chart, one is able to take 
such preventive action as will remove trouble-making causes before they 
give rise to an increased rate m the production of defective items, (See 
Chapter V.) 

This method of Quality Control is based on the use of existing limit 
gauges go ” and “ not go ” gauges, etc ). A very recent modification 
enables direct control of dimension to be obtained, thus making the 
method approach method {a) in sensitivity. 

(9) What type of Labour is required to Operate a System of Quality 

Control ? 

The quality control method has the supreme merit of simplicity. The 
construction and maintenance of control charts involve only the simplest 
arithmetic. Experience has amply proved that female inspectors, 
properly trained, are quite capable of dealing with the sampling inspection 
routine and the plotting of the appropriate control charts. (See Chapter 
VI.) ' 

The general preparation of blank control charts, the drawing up 
of quality control data sheets, and other records of a supervisory character 
are generally dealt with by a small clerical staff on each shift. 

(10) How should a System of Quality Control be Introduced ? 

It is not necessary or even desirable, except perhaps in the case of a 
large manufacturing organisation with several dispersed factories, to set 
up a distinct quality control organisation. The usual procedure is for 
the Works Manager or Chief Inspector to nommate a member of his 
technical staff to develop the applications of Quality Control. This 
nominee should thereupon : — 

(a) study the available literature (see Appendix A) ; 

(6) visit firms who are already using Quality Control, and preferably 
those using it as part and parcel of their machine-shop routine ; 
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(c) attend, if possible, one of the special part-time courses on Quality 
Control run from time to time by local technical colleges and 
engineering societies. 

The next step is to select one or two machine-shop processes that are 
habitually troublesome (i.e., productive of defective piece parts) and to 
run Quality Control on an experimental basis in paralld with the existing 
inspection routine In this way experience can be gained without inter- 
' fering with the existing organisation. In most cases it will be found 
that the results under Quality Control justify the reduction, if not the 
abohtion, of detail inspection of the product between the various manu- 
facturing stages (process operations). 

As soon as a sufficient weight of evidence has been gained in this 
way to show that Quality Control does benefit production, little difficulty 
will be found in persuading the management to introduce Quality Control 
as a routine procedure in the machine shop. 

(11) Where can Assistance and Advice be sought in case of Difficulty ? 

In most cases individual difficulties with quality control applications 
can be overcome by discussing the problems with engineers of other firms 
already using this new system of inspection. 

In some cases it may be possible to obtam assistance from the engin- 
eering department of the local technical college or through the secretary 
of a local engineering society. 

In all cases an approach to the secretary of the Industrial AppKoations 
Section of the Royal Statistical Society (2 Portugal Street, London, 
W.C.2) should prove helpful in making contacts with mdustrial under- 
takings already using Quality Control and allied statistical techniques. 
The Section, which was formed m 1945, so far comprises three regional 
Groups, with headquarters in London, Birmingham and Sheffield, whose 
members are largely recruited from men with practical experience of 
statistical methods in a wide range of industries. The Groups hold 
regular meetings which are mainly devoted to discussion of Quality 
Control and Acceptance Control problems, and which are open to anyone 
interested in the industrial applications of statistical methods. 
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CHAPTER I 


STATISTICAL METHOD MB THE QUALITY PROBLEM 

Veby few engineers have any knowledge of, let alone any kind of training 
in, statistical methods. In fact, most people look upon statistics as 
something dry and indigestible for which only economists, biometricians, 
and certain types of bureaucrats have been given the necessary stomachs. 
Mark Twaui once went so far as to declare that those who fail to 
speak the truth can be classed in three categories * liars, damned liars, and 
statisticians * The fact remains, however, that statistics is a science 
of very great importance. Its foundations are as securely established 
as those of any other of the recognised sciences, and its structure often 
forms an integral part of the application of such sciences to the solution 
of practical problems. As a matter of fact, the statistician has had more 
influence on modem developments in such fields as agriculture and biology 
than has the agronomist or biologist himself, while his analytical methods 
have become so potent that statistical technique is nowadays regarded 
as an essential element in scientific research. In fine, statistics has 
become eminently respectable. 

Why should engineers concern themselves with statistical methods ? 
'Wot several reasons — some general, some particular. Among the general 
reasons is that given by Shewhart : ‘‘ The basic contribution of statistics 
to the science of engineering is an improved scientific method to fit the 
world of probability m which we live.’’’*' In other words, the fundamental 
difierence between engineering with and without statistics boils down to 
the difference between (1) the use of a scientific method based upon 
the concept of natural laws that are fixed and rigid and which thus do not 
allow for chance or uncertainty, and (2) the use of a scientific method 
based upon the concept of probability as a fundamental and charac- 
teristic attribute of Nature. 

Among the particular reasons why engineers should no longer be 
ignorant of statistical methods is that which led to the conference held 
on 15th April, 1942, in London by the Institutions of Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineers under the somewhat forbidding title of “ The 

♦ W. A. Shewhart, “ The Contribution of Statistics to the Science of Engineering ” 
(an Address dehvered to the Bicentennial Conference of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia m September, 1940), Metal FrogresSf June, 1942, pp. 864-868. 
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Application of Statistical Control of the Quality of Materials and Manu- 
factured Products.”’*' For the statistical method of quality control 
constitutes a technique for so modifying and co-ordinating the three 
fundamental stages in the process of mass production, viz., specification, 
manufacture and inspection, that the maximum amount of product 
having a quality within specified tolerance limits can be turned out at a 
given cost. In other words, this new method enables a manufacturer 
to minimise (1) the costs he incurs through rejections, and (2) his inspec- 
tion costs. Not for nothing did The Tmm in its leader of 16th April, 
1942, refer to Quality Control as taking its place as a war-winning 
method of maiataiaing the standard of production and the prevention 
of waste.” 

Quality Control and Engineering Practice. The statistical method of 
controlling product quality during manufacture — ^a technique commonly 
known by the shorter title, Quality Control — ^is a very recent development 
in the field of production engineeriag. In point of fact the first application 
of this technique to machine-shop production in this country was 
undertaken by the author late in 1940 at the Croydon works of Messrs. 
Creed & Co., Ltd., a firm whose name is a household word in electrical 
communication, for the Creed teleprinter is known all over the world*! 
At the same time it must not be thought that Quality Control as such, or 
the use of the so-called quality control chart as an aid to manufacture, 
was a purely wartime development. Statistical methods, including Quality 
Control, have been employed in British industry, notably in electric 
lamp manufacture, and in the production of both cotton and woollen 
textiles, for more than fifteen years, whilst the technique of Quality 
Control itself was originated by Dr. W. A. Shewhart of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York, in 1924. But where engineering practice was 
concerned, the application of statistical methods did not present itself 
until quite recently as a necessary or even convenient solution of 
manufacturmg difficulties. ^ 

That this should be so is, after all, not surprising. Unlike the textile 
and chemical industries, for example, or agriculture — ^the sphere of 
statistical method par excdUnce — the engineering industry is characterised 
by technological processes which can be specified in precise terms. As 
a result, product quality is subject to a very high degree of control, 
inherent in these processes, and is only to a small extent influenced by 

♦ Sea Proceedings of the Instimion of Mechamcal Engineers, 1H2, Vol. 147, 
No. 3, pp. 126-144. 

t See Machmery, 30th Jime, 1942, p. 118 ; and 13tb August, 1942, p. 160. 




factors that give nse to uncontrolled variations. At the same time the 
quality safeguard provided by individual craftsmanship has vanished 
from the sphere of engineering production, and hence there is no longer 
any guarantee that the products of highly mechanised manufacturing 
processes will maintain quality levels on a par with the high levels of 
output commonly associated with mass production methods. This 
implied contradiction between the quantity and “ quality aspects 
of production engineering, however, has only emerged durmg the recent 
war years as a practical problem demanding a satisfactory and lasting 
solution. That solution has happily been found in the statistical method 
of Quahty Control. 

The Great War saw the disappearance, for better or worse, of the old- 
time engineering craftsman whose traditional skill and knowledge at 
one time made this country “ the mdustrial workshop of the world.” 
Instead there arose, as the direct result of the needs of the 1914-1918 
conflict, a new tradition of mass production with its own specialised 
skills at the higher organisational levels and its reliance upon semi-skilled 
and even unskilled labour as the operative factor in the new production 
processes. This new tradition has been one in which all the emphasis 
is placed on “ production methods,” whereas in the past the emphasis 
lay on workmanship.” During the past thirty years, therefore, it 
has been felt that the new engineering automatically took care of the 
quality of the product along with the quantity. There was never any 
thought that uncontrolled factors of any serious importance to product 
quality lay concealed in the superlatively mechanised and highly precise 
manufacturing processes which are characteristic of modem production 
engineering. 

In the event this rather complacent view proved to be false. More 
and more inspection of the products of mass manufacture became 
necessary as engineering ingenuity combined with soientifilc management 
raised output to ever higher levels. It became increasingly clear that 
mass production methods were but a poor substitute for the craftsmanship 
of the bygone file-and-chisel era. In consequence the emphasis in 
production to-day is on methods workmanship, that is to say, on 
quantity and quality. The production drive during the present era of 
rehabilitation calls simultaneously for more output, and le$s waste of 
materials, man-hours and machines. 

It is just here that the technique of Quality Control comes into its 
own. For it constitutes the only available means of introducing “ mass 
oraftsmamhip ” into mass production, of ensuring that the desired quality 
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is actually btdlt into the product as it is being manufactured. Quality 
Control, as its name implies, is essentially a method of controlling the 
quality of a product during manufacture It is this characteristic feature 
of the new technique which distingmshes it so sharply from traditional 
production methods iavolving large-scale product inspection, and thus 
relying on quality determination of the product after manufacture. Thus, 
wherever Quahty Control has been introduced into a production engineer- 
ing organisation, its first effect has been to reduce not only the amount 
of scrap produced but also — and this is even more important — ^the 
productive effort wasted in turning out semi-faulty material which has 
to be corrected afterwards. In not a few cases this desirable result has 
been achieved with less aggregate inspection effort per unit of output, 
for Quality Control removes the deadweight on ^rodvLCUon of 100 per ceM. 
inspection between process operations. This deadweight is a legacy from 
the recent past, with its emphasis on production methods as such and 
its imphcit view of inspection as a non-productive screening operation for 
sifting out the bad from the good. 

Process Inspection as the Basis of Quality Control. When considering 
Quality Control from the traditional ‘"mass production’* standpoint 
we find that machine-shop practice customarily lays stress on the design of 
specific production facilities rather than upon any general system, 
whether of technique or organisation, for maintaining product quality at 
the desired level. Whilst it is doubtless true that progress in methods of 
production has played, and continues to play, an important and valuable 
part in maintaining satisfactory quality standards in the face of an ever- 
increasing scale of manufacture, yet we inevitably reach a point where it 
becomes beyond the capacity of any manufacturing planning programme 
to ensure that an adequate standard of product quality will be consistently 
maintained. It is when this point is reached that the onus of maintaining 
product quality, in the face of ever more pressing demands for increased 
output, tends to fall upon the manufacturer’s inspection organisation. 
We have clearly reached this point already in the field of production 
engineering, as witness the disproportionately rapid growth of both 
manufacturer’s and purchaser’s inspection staffs during the war years. 

TVom a functional standpoint the inspection department’s authority 
and responsibility are customarily limited to the power of either accepting 
or rejecting product at any stage of the manufacturing process. The 
control of the factors in that process which ultimately govern the quality 
of the product lies in the hands of other departments. This functional 
cleavage between inspection and production is well established and is 
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sound practice. Modern management rightly condemns the principle of 
combining these two functions within a common manufacturing group, 
for under present conditions it is asking for trouble to allow a manu- 
facturing unit to “ mark its own copybook,” Under these circumstances, 
then, where inspection and production are distinct functional elements 
in works organisation, we do not have very far to seek for the reason why 
the inspector’s job is commonly regarded as being non-productive. 

The inspector’s power to reject unsatisfactory work is, of course, the 
traditional means whereby some kind of supervision is exercised over 
product quality. A manufacturing department producing defective work 
is thereby made to mcur expense in respect of scrap and/or rectification, 
which shows up unfavourably in the departmental operating results 
and so forces corrective action. This is a rather crude and a very costly 
way of controlling quahty, for it inevitably entails a considerable loss 
before improvement is efiected. Hence the attempt is generally made to 
obtain a more direct control over product quality. For example, the 
management may introduce certain penalties into the wage system to act 
as a check on individual carelessness. Such penalties are commonly 
limited to non-payment for defective work, or to the requirement that 
the operator sorts out or makes good the defective items in his or her own 
time. Measures of this kind, however, are only effective where the 
responsibility can be definitely fixed. Experience, unfortunately, goes to 
prove that this situation is the exception rather than the rule. We are 
thus forced to the conclusion that a close adherence to functional routine 
provides an inspection organisation with only a limited degree of control 
over product quality In other words, imjpection by itself does not 
constitute Quality Control- Here we see the origin of the widespread belief 
that inspection is necessarily non-productive. 

Yeb this belief is erroneous, for it is based on a popular misconception 
as to the true function of inspection The view commonly prevailing in 
manufacturhig circles, particularly in the engineering sphere, is that the 
inspection department is concerned solely with discriminating between 
defective and effective product. As a result, inspection practice 
degenerates into the mere sorting out of bad work fiom good at the end of 
each production process. Such inspection is purely a means of quality 
determination and, as such, is a non-productive operation. It is fairly 
clear, therefore, that unless and xmtil inspection effort is directed towards 
the positive control of product quality during actual manufacture, the 
inspector will continue to be regarded as a brake upon production. 
Traditional inspection practice foils to realise that one caimot ‘‘ inspect,” 
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into a product, quality that was not put there by the manufacturing 
process in the first instance. The statistical method of process inspection, 
on the other hand, is primarily a means of preventing or minimising 
defective work through the interception of tendencies in the manufacturing 
process to create defective product. Such a method differs radically 
from traditional inspection practice, with its emphasis on the product 
rather than on the process, in that it has the power to control quality. 
This technique of Quality Control thus enables the inspection department 
bo exercise its true function, namely, that of assistmg the production 
departments in maintaining a desired level of product quality. In short, 
it makes inspection productive. For the statistical method of Quality 
Control is essentially an inspection routine which appears as ** a con- 
tinumg and self-corrective method for making the most efficient use of 
raw and fabricated materials.’’ 

Modem Qu^ty Control Technique. The key to the central problem of 
controlling the quality of a product during its actual manufacture thus 
lies with the inspection department. But the mechanism which unlocks 
the door to Quality Control is a technique designed by the statistician. 
As with most mechamsms of a sensitive nature, so with this technique 
the basis of the design is by no means easy to understand unless one is 
familiar with the theory of mechanisms — ^in our case the theory of 
probability as applied to statistical methods. But again, like most 
mechanisms, the statistical technique of quality control is simple to 
operate. And as long as one understands the operating rules for the 
mechanism, one can use it to advantage. So it is with modem quality 
control technique. 

The application of this technique as a part of normal inspection 
routine is a particularly happy example of the value of graphical methods 
in solving engineermg problems. The mspection department exercises 
its true function, that of assisting the production departments in main- 
taining a desired level of product quality, through the medium of the 
so-called quality control chart which is, in effect, a continuous graphical 
record of product quality. 

From the standpoint of its practical application in a manufacturing 
organisation the control chart has the supreme merit of simplicity. Like 
the slide-rule it is an engineering tool in the use of which inspection and 
production personnel can become, with a little practice, both confident 
and proficient. This inherent simplicity of modem quality control 
technique is a feature that cannot be too strongly emphasised. For the 
con^rucHott of guuUty cotUtcI Charts i/rwoUjos only the sirnpleot uriihfftetic 
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and is based on formulae derired from the statistical approach to the 
quality control problem whose reliability has been proved in actual 
practice over a number of years. 

Very briefly, and without embarking on technicalities, the quality 
control chart provides a visual means of segregating the variations in 
product quality which are solely due to chance causes, and over which we 
can therefore exercise no control, from those variations which arise from 
“ assignable ” causes, that is to say, from causes which can be assigned to 
one or more specific physical elements m the manufacturing process. 
By plotting the successive findmgs of process inspection on such a chart 
the presence of one of these latter causes of non-random variation is 
immediately revealed, so that a search can be made with a view to 
elimmatmg it before its operation can give rise to defective items of 
product. 

In the course of time, as these assignable causes of quality variation 
are gradually eliminated, the manufacturing process is brought completely 
under control and eventually yields a stable product, that is, one whose 
variations in quality are entirely of a random nature. When this ultimate 
goal of Quality Control is attained, the following practical benefits 
immediately accrue : 

(1) The variation between individual items or units of product wiD 
be a minimum for the manufacturing process in use. 

(2) The percentage of future product whose quality will lie within 
any specified pair of limits may be predicted with the highest 
degree of assurance. 

(3) A reliable and objective basis is established for determining whether 
or not any practical advantage would be gained by changing the 
manufacturing or specification limits laid down for the process 
in use. 

(4) Data obtained from sampling inspection of a product will have the 
greatest possible reliability as a basis for quality judgments. 
Sampling and testing, and hence the cost of inspection, can be 
reduced to a minimum. As a result it follows that sampling inspec- 
tion (in place of 100 per cent, inspection) is adequate, both for the 
manufacturer and the purchaser. 

(5) Acceptance of a product may safely be based on the manu- 
facturer’s evidence of controlled quality as provided by the control 
chart, rather than upon the results of the purchaser’s own 
inspection. In particular, if continuous control chart records are 
by agreement made available by the manufacturer to the purchaser , 
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the latter will then need to test only occasional samples by way of 
checking the quality records famished by the manufacturer. 

The fhst three of these advantages will be readily appreciated by 
engineers concerned with modern production methods. For example, 
one not infrequently finds cases where there is an insufficient margm 
between the limits of variation inherent in a production process and the 
manufacturing limits specified by the design department, so that no 
scheme of process inspection short of 100 per cent examination of the 
product can ever be effective. Only a control chart, however, will furnish 
positive proof that such an unfortunate state of affairs exists, and hence 
will provide the evidence for altering either the process or the* specified 
manufacturing tolerance. 

The fourth of the above cited benefits to be gained from Quality 
Control makes a ready appeal to the inspection organisation. In so far 
as inspection effort can be distributed on a rational basis, such effort 
will be used to better economic advantage than where a system of Quality 
Control is lacking. At the same time the management may be reassured 
by the fact that no case is known of inspection costs having been increased 
as the result of introduomg a Quality Control system. 

The fifth mentioned advantage is probably the most vital of all. It 
marks the advancing viewpoint of manufacturing interests that are alive 
to the importance of product quality. And its general recognition is one 
of the paramount needs of industry at the present time. Fortunately, signs 
have not been lacking m authoritative quarters, during recent years, 
of a change in outlook towards the general quality problem that heralds 
a more widespread recognition of this need for rational and economic 
co-operation in inspection effort as between manufacturer and purchaser. 

Quality-mindedness in the Machine Shop. After more than three 
years’ experience in the application of Quality Control to machine-shop 
production the author has come to the conclusion that any manufacturing 
organisation seeking to obtain effective control over product quality 
must give a very great deal of consideration to the development of 
quality-mindedness among its factory personnel, and particularly among 
the machine-shop operatives. For it is this part of the organisation which 
exercises the most important single influence upon the quality of the 
manufactured product and upon the cost of attaining that quality. 

Only too often, alas, is it the case that the management regard the 
general problem of quality, and the inspection necessary to maintain 
acceptable quality standards, as but another stumbling-block in the way 
of manufacturing the product at the desired cost and delivering it in the 
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scheduled tune. This feeling usually develops because, when product 
is rejected by the inspection department, money must be spent on 
replacements or repairs, delivery of the product is delayed until the 
replacements or repairs are made and, finally, the earnings of the 
machme-shop operatives may suffer. Where this feeling is allowed to 
breed, a narrow view of such consequences of product rejection is 
inevitably created which can result in an incorrect factory attitude 
toward the quality problem. 

Of course, the management should be aware that, in a broad sense, 
a constructive quality control programme is actually an aid to meeting 
delivery schedules, keepmg to cost estimates, and yielding high eammgs 
to the machine-shop operatives. Manifestly, the manufacturing problem 
IS not so much one of making a given quantity of product at a given cost 
and within a given time ; but rather, and primarily, one of making that 
product in accordance with certain quahty restrictions. Hence the factory 
personnel must be made to reahse at the outset that any product which 
fails to accord with the given quality restricbions is no more complete 
than if some physical items were actually missing from it. In this 
connection a production executive once remarked that there are two ways 
of getting no output ; One is to make nothing, and the other to make 
defectives — ^and the former course is the less expensive of the two ^ 

When translating these broad principles mto the sphere of active 
Quality Control, the management must be on the alert to prevent any 
shift m responsibility for quahty from the production departments to the 
inspection department. This misplacing of the onus for maintainmg 
quality standards usually occurs in those cases where the inspection 
function has degenerated into the mere sortmg-out of bad work from 
good, or where the inspectors actually make adjustments that should have 
been carried out by the producmg organisation in the first place. XJTider 
no ciTcumstaTioes must the inspection staff be allowed to become a quality 
prop for the factory, 

A powerful aid in promoting a correct factory attitude to the general 
quality problem is the use of quality incentives. A widely practised 
method of developing quality-mindedness among machine-shop operatives 
is to have defective work sorted or repaired by the operatives responsible 
in their own time. However, in formulating any plan embodying a 
quality incentive, it is better psychology to state the incentive as a bonus 
for good work rather than as a penalty for bad work. Unfortunately, 
the use of a bonus proportioned to the quality of the work is by no means 
as extensive in industry as the use of a bonus for higher output. It is the 
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author’s belief that here there is a fertile field waiting to be tilled by 
industrial engineering effort. For there are many process operations 
wherein the manufacturing loss due to poor quality is of the same or 
even greater order of magnitude than the value of the labour required 
to perform the operation In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the advent of quality control methods and, in particular, of the control 
chart for fraction or number defective, has quite recently led to the 
development of quality bonus systems as a means of improving product 
quality.* 

Fmally, when considermg the implications of such developments, 
one must bear in mind that the introduction of a rational and com- 
prehensive system of Quality Control into any manufacturing concern, 
while in the first place a technical matter devolving mainly upon the 
inspection organisation, belongs ultimately to the domain of scientific 
management. The purely technical side of Quality Control — ^the use of 
statistical methods as the basis of inspection routine, in other words — 
should not be regarded as the sole means of attaining high quahty stan- 
dards, although it is unquestionably the most important. The 
manufacturing organisation as a whole must become permeated by that 
atmosphere of quality-mindedness without which the maximum benefits 
from Quality Control cannot be obtained. 


* Industry lUustroited^ 3Maroh, 1943, p 24 ; and MItecincal RemeWf 22ijd October, 
1943, p. d36 (See also Chapter VI.) 
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WHAT IS QUALITY CONTROL? WHAT ARE EES ADVANTAGES? 

Quality Control, that is to say, the statistical control of the quality of a 
product during the actual course of manufacture, is essentially an inspec- 
tion technique. Moreover, it is a technique involving the inspection of 
production processes, rather than of manufactured products. Perhaps 
the best definition of the quality control method is that %t puts patrol 
inspection on a sound basis. In doing so it ensures that the maximum of 
directly useful information is correctly obtained about the way in which 
the production process is behaving, and that this information is gained 
with a minimum of inspection effort. In the words of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, in ils report on the Royal Ordnance Factories* : 

Statistical methods in the control of manufacture . . . yield information 
which assists the producer to discover the causes of defects and even to 
anticipate their occurrence, with resulting benefit to output.” 

Systematic Patrol Inspection. When developing a routine method of 
machine-shop inspection capable of w;orking in harmony with modern 
production methods the main objective must be to establish control of 
product quality at aU stages of manufacture. To carry out an operation, or a 
sequence of operations, on a batch of components and then to rely on 
subsequent inspection to eliminate components that are faulty, does not 
meet the case, dose watch by inspection during actual operation on the 
components, although somewhat nearer the mark, also fails to meet the 
basic requirement of Quality Control unless it discovers in the operation a 
tendency towards defective production before defective work has been 
produced In plain language this means that patrol inspection, i.e., 
inspection of components during actual production, must have such a grip 
on the situation as to reduce the production of defective components to a 
negligible luimmnm , and be in a position to guarantee that batches of 
components reaching the assembly departments will be usable except for 
a percentage so small as to be of no account. 

It has to be admitted that this is aiming high. But Quality Control m 
our sense of the term can have no other meaning. Any compromise 
will simply leave us where we are. The usual inspection procedure in 
the average engineering works provides for a certain amount of inspection 

* Eleventh Koport, Session 1941-42 (published by H.M. Stationery Oflfioe on 
leth July, 1942). 
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supervision during actual operation on the components, but relies mainly 
on some form of batch inspection after the operation (or sequence of opera- 
tions) has been completed, to weed out unserviceable components from the 
batch. This, however, and as has been previously stated, really means 
that satisfactory components are selected, or unsatisfactory components 
weeded out, after rmnufactunng time has been spen;t on them. With pro- 
duction operations carried out under controlled conditions, on the other 
hand, action is taken to prevent the manufacture of defective components 
by the interception of any tendency in the operations to swing outside 
predetermined tolerances at a sufficiently early stage in this outward 
swing to arrest the actual production of unusable parts. This brings us 
right to the heart of Quality Control as an applied function of 
inspection It does not mean for a moment that inspection, or the need 
for it, may be dispensed with. But it does mean that inspection is more 
effective and more far-reaching when it controls productive effort in the 
quality sense, instead of measuring the quality of the product after manu- 
facturing effort has been expended upon it. 

The routine application of quality control technique to production 
processes centres upon the so-called quality control chart which is, in 
effect, a continuous graphical record of product quality As will be ex- 
plained in the next chapter, the control chart provides a visual means of 
segregating variations in product quality that can safely be left to chance 
from those which cannot be allowed so to continue. By plottmg the 
successive fi nd i ngs of process inspection on such a chart, the presence of 
these latter assignable ” causes of variation is immediately revealed, so 
that corrective action can be taken to eliminate them before defective 
product is turned out by the process. In the course of time, as these 
assignable causes of quality variation are progressively eliminated, the 
production process is brought completely under control and eventually 
yields a stable product, that is to say, a product whose vanations in quality 
are entirely of a random nature. When this goal of Quality Control is 
attained, it is possible to predict in advance what percentage of future 
product will lie within any specified pair of limits. This unique feature 
of the quality control method is in sharp contrast to traditional inspection 
practice, where the percentage falling within given limits can only be 
asoertaiued by 100 per cent, inspection of past product. 

From the point of view of inspection routine there are three main 
operational principles which are fundamental to Quality Control : 

(1) By focusing attention on the pattern of the observed results of 
inspection, rather than upon the number of defective items produced one 
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is able safely to judge the quality of the mass of product submitted for 
inspection by examining relatively small samples instead of all items m 
the mass. {Sampling Impectton.) 

(2) By analysing the measured results of sampling inspection and by 
promptly studying the pattern of these measurements, one is able to take 
such preventive action as will remove trouble-making causes before 
defective items are actually produced. {Control Chart for Measure- 
menAs.) 

(3) By analysing the number or fraction of defective items found during 
manufacture, in cases where measurement is either inapplicable (e.g., 
visual inspection, internal screw threads) or else uneconomic (e.g., fast 
production and multi-dimensional checking by limit gauges), one is able 
to take such preventive action as will remove causes making for an in- 
creased rate in the production of defective items. {Control Chart for 
Defectives,) 

The principle of sampling inspection is basic and applies not only to 
the quality control of production processes, but also to the quality deter- 
mination of the resulting product. This latter use of sampling inspection 
procedures in the quality assessment of finished or semi-finished bulk 
products is of cardinal importance to-day in that it leads to considerable 
economies in overall inspection efiPort and therewith to a corresponding 
saving in man-power.* Suffice it to mention here that it is a subject 
which during the later war years excited the attention of official 
inspecting bodies such as the A.I.D. and the C.I.A. This is only natural 
since, according to the Ministry of Production, one-half the total manufac- 
turing effort of this country was directed to making components (i.e., 
intermediate products for assembly elsewhere to form completed 
munitions of war). 

Quality Control, then, involves sampling inspection of the product 
during manufacture. In the familiar terminology of the machme shop 
this means a planned system of patrol inspection of the production process 
in which a fixed number of piece parts is examined by the patrol inspector 
at each visit to the machine. That fixed number is known as the “ sample 
size and varies from 2 to 10 in the case of Quality Control by measure- 
ment, and from 6 to 20 or more in the case of Quality Control by counting 
defectives. The amount of inspection effort given to the production 
process, that is, the percentage of the product inspected during manufac- 
ture, may be altered at will by varying the inspection interval. For 

* C/, H. Rissik : “ Quality Assurance through Sampling Inspection,*’ Wngimenng 
InspecPion, 1943, Vol. 8, No. 2, pp, 12-24. 
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example, if the production rate is 100 per hour and the sample size is fixed 
at 5 parts, then a half-hourly inspection interval will ensure that 10 per 
cent, of the product is examined. This might be a reasonable proportion 
to start with, for control chart purposes. As soon as the chart begins to 
show evidence of process stability, the amount of mspection may be re- 
duced by increasing the interval between patrol visits to, say, 1 hour 
{5 per cent.) or even 2 hours (2| per cent.) if control is successfully mam- 
tained. 

The point to note here is that subsequent 100 per cent.inspeotion can be, 
and in fact will be, dispensed with under these conditions The proof 
of this is perhaps best given by citing a specific instance — only one among 
many similar cases reported by different firms — ^where two successive 
batches of piece parts turned out by an auto were subsequently detail 
inspected. The first batch of some 10,000 items was subjected to the pre- 
vailing (and customary) casual patrol inspection coupled with periodic 
attention by the tool- setter. When the batch was completed and examined 
in detail 765 defective piece parts were found. The next batch of about 
7,000 piece parts, produced under identical machine-shop conditions, and 
on the same machine, with the same tool-setter in charge, was subjected 
to a quality-control routine. That is to say, patrol inspection was 
systematic and the results were plotted on a control chart. Moreover, 
action was taken where indicated by the chart — ^the machine was stopped 
and the tool-setter instructed to re-set. When this batch was completed 
it was found to contain only 9 defective piece parts. 

Another and rather more spectacular example of this procedure known 
to the author is the case of a precision engineering firm in the North 
London area which after January, 1943, was passing out “ quality 
controlled components direct (ie., without any subsequent inspection) 
to the I.N,0. authorities at the rate of over 100,000 per week. 

The Quality Control Chart. Fundamentally, the problem of Quality 
Control 18 one of controlling variability in some directly measurable 
quality characteristic, e,g, , piece part dimension, tensfle strength, hardness, 
weight ; or, alternatively, the fraction of defective articles produced by a 
repetitive manufacturing process. In practice this is effected by analysing 
the observed variability and comparing it with an objective standard. 
Fortunately for the engineer, the statistician has provided him with such a 
standard of variability, namely, the yardstick of random variation, 
defined by the so-called Normal Distribution Law underlying a stable 
production process. Thus, provided we have evidence of process stability, 
we are able to specify certain limits within which practically aU observed 
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values of the variable quality characteristics are expected to lie, and will 
lie in the long run. For example, if a series of measurements on a succession 
of piece parts, produced suppo§*edly under the same essential conditions, are 
found to give dimensional values lying outside these limits, then we may 
safely infer that they were not, m fact, so produced. In other words, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the production process was not stable 
in the first place. Under these circumstances, hut not otherwise, the en- 
gmeer is justified in looking for assignable causes of variation in his pro- 
duction processes. Although the variations m the observed values of 
the quality characteristic may, on the whole, appear to be of a purely 
random nature, the production engineer has no means of satisfying him- 
self on this vital point, except he resort to the statistical method of analysis 
imphcit in quality control technique. 

This consideration brings us to the very heart of Quality Control as a 
routme method enabling preventive action to be taken before trouble de- 
velops, mstead of curative action after the trouble has arisen. As already 
mentioned, the basis of the quality control method is the control chart 
which is, in effect, a continuous graphical record of product quahty. 
From the standpoint of practical application in the machine shop it has 
the supreme merit of simplicity. Experience has shown it to be a power- 
ful means of stimulating production personnel, including both operators 
and tool-setters, to turn out good work. In this connection it lends itself, 
in one form at least, to the institution of quality bonus schemes for manual 
or semi-automatic process operations. Furthermore, the actual con- 
struction of quality control charts involves only the simplest arithmetic 
and is based on formulae derived from the statistical approach to in- 
dustrial problems whose reliability has been proved in the practical field 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The fundamental principles underlying the use of the quality control 
chart are conveniently summarised in Fig. 1. This diagram serves to 
demonstrate, in quite general terms, how the control chart functions as a 
means of assisting the production engineer to improve the efficiency of his 
manufacturing processes. Without resort to statistical technique he can 
at best obtain only a manufacturing control of his processes, by trial and 
error methods founded on engineering knowledge allied with experience 
and, possibly, intuition. Traditional practice enables him to plot quahty 
observations on a chart embodying only the given engmeering tolerance 
limits, El and E^, that specify the permissible range within which the 
product will give satisfactory technical performance. In this way he 
can keep a running check on the quality of his output and, if there were 
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no reason connected with quality assurance or economy for going beyond 
such a concept of go ” and not go tolerance limits, statistical theory 
would have nothmg to add. Hib quality chart, basing itself on these 
limits, then merely serves as a gauge for product already made. If, now 
and again, the quality values fall outside the limits and the pro- 
duction engineer will from time to time have to take action with a view 
to locating and removing the source of trouble. On each such occasion^ 
however^ he is landed with defective product. On the other hand, if the 
quality values remain inside the limits E-i and E2 he may wish to reduce 
the tolerance range so as to obtain a greater efficiency in design or 
piece part assembly. But on what basis is he to establish narrower 
tolerance limits ? 
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Fig. 1. Elements oe the QuALiry Control Chart 


In contrast to the foregoing practice there is the possibility of achieving 
statistical control of a production process. By the use of a simple arith- 
metical procedure the production engineer can specify a level of quahty 
Q at which to aim, together with two control limits, Ci and Ca, which 
serve as a quality gauge for product not yet made, A quality chart 
incorporating such limits enables him to be on the look-out for causes of 
quality variation that need not be left to chance — ^for assignable causes, 
m other words — ^without his being landed with defective product whenever 
and immediately the chart indicates that one or more such causes are at 
work in the production process. His chart thus becomes a control chart, 
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in which the function of the limits Ci and C 2 is, to quote Shewhart, ‘‘ to 
call attention to evidence for believing that the manufacturing process 
includes assignable causes of variation in quality which may give trouble 
in the future if they are not found and removed ” 

How Quality Control Benefits Production. The chief claim of Quality 
Control to rank as a systematic aid to production is thus its ability to 
anticipate faulty manufacture and thereby to point the way towards 
corrective action before defective work is actually produced. This claim, 
moreover, is no longer in dispute. There is enough evidence available 
to-day from a variety of production engineering organisations to convince 
even the most sceptical traditionahst that a system of Quality Control 
does in fact minimise defective production. A few typical examples 
should therefore suffice to indicate the order of magnitude of the savmgs 
that anse from the introduction of Quality Oontrolmto the machine shop. 

Table I shows the results recently achieved in the case of a certain 
line of product turned out by a large electrical equipment manufacturer 
in the Central England area. The figures given in the first line of the 
table are averages for 21 weeks prior to the introduction of Quality Control, 
while those in the second line of the table are the corresponding averages 
for 11 weeks after Quality Control was introduced In reportmg these 
results the firm in question pointed out that no change whatever had been 


TABLE I 

Quality Control Kesults with Continuous Pbobuotion 


Firm Electrical Equip- 
ment Manufacturer 

Average 

Weekly 

Gross 

Output 

Product 

Finally 

Accepted 

Product 

Bejected 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

i No. 

% 

Before Quality Control. 
After Quality Control 

13053 

14381 

mm 

11143 

13540 

85-4 

94-2 

1910 

830 

14-6 

6*8 

Difference 

+1328 

+10-2 

+2402 

+8-8 

-1074 

-8-8 

Percentage Change 

+10 2 

+10*2 

+21*6 

+10-3 

-56 3 

-60*2 


made in the manufacture other than its subjection to a system of Quality 
Control. Hence the 10 per cent, increase in average weekly gross output 
must be attributed to the effect of Quality Control on production, as dis- 
tinct from its effect on the prodnct (60 per cent, fewer rejections). The 
report also explained that as a further result of the application of Quality 
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Control in this case, a 30 per cent, reduction in inspection effort had been 
achieved. The amount of final (100 per cent.) inspection of the product 
fell from 6 to 21 man-hours per 1,000, against which had to be set off an 
additional 1 man-hour per 1,000 for inspection under the system of 
Quahty Control 

A similar case, although different in character from the production 
standpomt, is that shown in Table II which refers to successive batches 
of a very troublesome component of a complicated electro-mechanical 
assembly, one of several manufactured m considerable quantity by a 
precision engineeriag firm m the London area. This particular component, 
a mam casting of aluminium aUoy, undergoes 18 successive machinmg 
operations before reaching the assembly Ime. Of these operations 11 
were subjected to the quality control routine which was later standardised 
throughout the machine shop.* 

TABLE II 

Quality Control Results with Batch Production 


Firm : Precision Engin- 
eering 

Batch 

Quantity 

i 

Initially 
Accepted 
at Detail 
Inspection 

Finally 

Accepted 

after 

Rectification 

Rejected 
as Scrap 

No 

% 

No. 


No 

% 

[ No 1 

% 

Before Quality Control 

460 

100 

224 

49 8 

160 

33-3 

76 

16 9 

After 11/18 Q C 

500 

100 

390 

78 0 

65 

13-0 

45 

9-0 

Difference 

— 

— 

— 

-f28*2 

— 

-20*3 

1 — 

! -7 9 

Percentage Change 

— 

■ 

B 

+56 6 

— 

-60*9 

I 

1 

-46*8 


The effect of Quahty Control in this case was to reduce the proportion 
of rejected but repairable product by 61 per cent, and th4 proportion of 
finally rejected product by 47 per cent., with a corresponding gain of 
57 per cent, in mitially satisfactory product. The experiences of this 
particular engineering firm since the introduction of Quality Control as a 
routine machine-shop procedure have already been related in detail 
elsewhere, t but Fig. 2 summarises the operating results obtained over 
a period of six months soon after the Quality Control system came into 
force. The curves express the labour time spent on producing scrap 

^Jmrnai of the InsUtute of Mngtne&nng Inspection, Vol. 7, ITo. 1, Jaii.-Maroh, 1942, 
pp. 4-19 ; also Industry IlVustrated, VoL 10, No. 3, March, 1942, pp. 8-19. 

t Mou>hmefty, Vol. 01, 1942, pp. 118 and 169-172. 
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and m rectifying defective piece parts as a percentage of the machine- 
shop or section output in man-hours. (It should be mentioned here that 
during the period surveyed in Fig. 2 the machine-shop production figures 
rose by over 25 per cent. Furthermore, Quality Control did not apply 
to all sections of the machine-shop, nor to more than a fraction of the 
aggregate process operations.) Some idea of the difficulties in the way 
of a quality-control programme in this case can be gained from the fact 
that the machme shop deals annually with some 12,000 separate compo- 
nents, each of which undergoes on the average over five distinct machining 
operalions 




Fig. 2. Influence of Quality Control on Machine-shop Production 

Another example, given by a large engineermg concern in the Man- 
chester area, is that of the application of Quality Control to thp mass 
production of rivets manufactured on a Petermann No. 1 Automatic 
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and machined to a tolerance of 0*001 m. Prior to the introduction of 
the new system the process was subjected to casual patrol inspectiouj 
and the product was finally inspected 100 per cent. Since Quality 
Control was introduced the final inspection has been eliminated 
entirely, leading to a saving of 20 man-hours per week on a production 
in the region of 6,000 weekly. The firm reported that at the same time 
the number of rejections had been reduced from 13 per cent, to less than 
6 per cent, of the total output. Similar results have been reported 
from a firm in North London engaged on component production. 
Quality Control was introduced in the auto section, comprising a 
battery of multi-spindle Conomatic, Gridley and Churchdl machines. 
In consequence, not only was a better product being obtained, but also 
some twenty inspectors, hitherto engaged on 100 per cent, inspection 
of the machine output, were released and put on to productive work. 
At the same time the quality control charts revealed characteristic 
differences in performance between the various machines ; information 
that proved invaluable to the planning department in arranging its 
production schedules. 

Another well-known engineering firm in the Midlands, also engaged 
on component production, and using multi-spindle automatics, reported 
that “ there is a noticeable increase in effective output when once the tool- 
setters concerned have appreciated the evidence provided by the quality 
control charts . . . due to this rise in effective output, shop efficiency 
is higher and setters’ and operators’ earnings have been increased.” 
In this coimection the author knows of several instances where, after 
the experimental application of Quality Control to certain machine-shop 
processes, the production staff have actually made a request to the 
chief inspector that specific jobs be subjected to Quality Control. 

Finally, the experiences of the Bristol Aeroplane Company — ^about 
which we shall have more to say later — deserve mention. The Aircraft 
Division of this manufacturing organisation had for some time past 
been using dot diagrams, similar in appearance to quality control charts, 
as a means of recording and analysing the speed and performance of 
production akoraft. In October, 1942, the decision was made to apply 
the statistical method of Quality Control, for an esperimental period, to 
the automatic section of the machine shop. Accordingly a training school 
was set up to instruct women inspectors in the routine application of 
Quality Control, these inspectors having been previously employed on 
final inspection of machine details. The experience gained in the auto- 
matic section has been sufficient to convince the management of the value 
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of a quality control system, and the training facilities have accordingly 
been extended with a view to enlarging the scope of the system so as to 
embrace the remainder of the machine shop. Mr. H. J. Pollard, Manager 
of the Aircraft Division, to whom the author is indebted for permission 
to publish this mformation, reported early in 1943 that “ the extension 
of the quality control system to cover most sections of the machine shop 
(with the probable exception of the centre lathe section) is now in pro- 
gress ” He went on to to say that, ‘‘ to date, the particular features noted 
are a general improvement in the standard of production, together with 
a substantial drop in rejections and scrap. It is, therefore, intended to 
introduce quality control methods, amended as necessary, to such 
departments as the press shop and other detail producing shops.” 

Quality Control as a Machine-shop Aid. The principal benefits of a 
system of quality control are, then, as follows — 

(1) improved product quality 

(2) reduced process mspection ; 

(3) smoother production flow. 

These are clearly important advantages. But there are a number of other 
advantages, of a more mdirect character perhaps, which accrue to the 
user of quahty control methods m the machine shop. It is by now a 
common experience that the introduction of control charts, and their 
interpretation by production personnel, has led to a better, more objective 
understanding of the capabilities and limitations of machine tools in 
everyday use. Moreover, it is found that control charts, when posted 
on or adjacent to the machines to which they relate, add a new mterest 
to the operator’s Job. In some cases such charts have even been used 
as a basis for monetary incentives directed towards improving quahty. 

It is somewhat difficult to describe all these secondary benefits of 
Quality Control in concrete terms But a few examples quoted from the 
author’s experience may help to convey a picture of Quality Control as 
an aid to machine-shop production. 

Here is what a machine-shop superintendent had to say after about 
a fortnight’s experimenting with Quahty Control on one or two trouble- 
some production processes : — “ High spots that have come to light are 
as follows — 

(а) Defective production is not always the operator’s or tool-setter’s 
fault. The machine usually needs some overhaul to do the job 
properly. 

(б) The system informs us when the tool needs regrinding much earlier 
than a practical man would Imow it. 
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(c) Operator’s fatigue or indifference is shown up. 

(i) A target for tool-setting is automatically provided and stimulates 
interest in tool-setting that did not exist before. 

(e) Both tool-setters and operators become interested in the results 
if shown on charts that are displayed near the machine ” 

A friend of the author’s, an official responsible during the war for 
installing quality control systems throughout Eoyal Ordnance Factories 
up and down the country, summarised the reaction of machine-shop 
persoimel to the introduction of Quality Control as follows : — 

“ The inspector gets a better product. His or her work is much 
more interestmg and gives the mspector an increased sense of importance. 
The following comments by girl inspectors working under a quality 
control system confirm this view — 

(1) They fiind inspection under Quahty Control more interesting than 
the patrol gaugmg to which they were hitherto accustomed. 

(2) They feel that they have somethmg to show for their day’s work. 

(3) They are quite definite that it is a better system of inspection. 

(4) They appreciate that their control charts will help to prevent 
rejects. 

As far as the shop foremen and tool-setters are concerned, the great 
benefi.t of Quality Control is that it gives them a remarkable sense of 
increased mastery over their job. They are provided with a concrete 
basis for running their work to the best advantage.” 

As a last example we shall cite an official report by the Deputy Works 
Manager of S. Smith & Sons (Motor Accessories) Ltd., on the introduction 
of quality control methods into their Cricklewood factory towards the 
end of 1942, after the author had given a series of lectures on the subject 
to their production and inspection personnel. Part of this report we 
quote with his permission * — 

the mechanical troubles were overcome one by one 

and their elimination could be traced in the control charts. 

“ The foreman of this machine shop, at first, was sceptical of any value 
which Quality Control might have, but he is now convinced that it is of 
definite value to him and he is anxious that the use of this system shall 
be extended to cover the whole of his machine shop. In his words, ‘ the 
production of components from these machines is smoother.’ The setter 
does not have to worry over the condition of his machine but is guided 
by the plotted points on the chaits, and he is able to estimate when tools 
win require regrinding, and when adjustments are required to the machine 
bearings or slides. The result is that machines are re-set before serious 
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trouble has developed and the work moves directly away from the 
machine to subsequent operations without further mspection .... 

“ A capstan machine producing a small brass bush was made the 
subject of a complaint by the section inspector who maintained that the 
component was not being produced to drawing sizes. An mvestigation 
with the aid of quality control charts proved beyond doubt that a number 
of brass bushes were being produced outside specification tolerances, but 
that the machine was incapable of producing this particular part to the 
required tolerance. Approach was made to the Engineering Department 
with a view to increasing the tolerance. This step was approved and an 
increased tolerance was added to the drawing. 

“ The value of Quality Control to the Company in this instance was 
twofold. The foreman was convinced that the machme was not pro- 
ducing work to specification, without long argumentative efforts from the 
inspector, and he, therefore, started his investigation sooner than usual. 
The increased tolerance has allowed the machine to run for a longer 
period without stoppages. In other words, economy was effected in 
two directions, supervisory time and machine time. 

“ It is worth while, I think, to put on record that though the super- 
visory efforts of the machine shop are generally very conservative in 
their methods, in every section where Quality Control has been demon- 
strated the foreman has asked that it should be apphed more extensively.’* 
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THE BASIC PRmCIPUES OP QUALITY CONTROL 

Ik that wide area of technology which we commonly term engineering, 
and which may be defined as the technique of wringing material benefits 
from a recalcitrant nature by the intelligent use of mechanical tools, 
man’s control over the quality of his artifacts has been for centuries 
perforce a matter of personal skill aided by artistic judgment. In all 
creative art having a technological character, whether architecture, 
bridge building or the construction of mechanisms (to cite obvious 
examples), the criterion of quality is ultimately the fitness of the object 
created to the purpose it subserves. Both these statements may be 
summed up in one word — craftsmanship. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that technological development was, until comparatively recent 
times, completely in the hands of the craftsman. 

Craftsmanship and Quantity Production. While it is common 
knowledge that the coming of the Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth 
century heralded the doom of craftsmanship in the technological sphere, 
it is not generally realised that the actual death-blow was delayed until 
the end of the following century, when the principle of interchangeability 
of component parts finally succeeded in revolutionising our concept of 
product quality. The application of this revolutionary technological 
principle, which underlies the repetitive manufacturing process that 
characterises modem production engineering, was originally bound up 
with the idea of exactness — a legacy from Newtonian mechanics — ^which 
then held sway in the realm of science. As a result, attempts were first 
of all made to produce interchangeable piece parts to exact dimensions, 
but experience eventually showed this to be impracticable and indicated 
the necessity for some degree of tolerance in the manufacture of such 
piece parts. About 1840 a single tolerance limit based on the Ube of a 
go ” gauge was introduced, followed some thirty years later by twin 
tolerance limits set by means of “ go ” and “ not go ” gauges. 

Since about 1870, then, the traditional practice of quality supervision 
in production engineering has been one based on the actual tolerance 
limits adopted in manufacture. Under these conditions the quahty of 
the product is defined by the degree in which a succession of piece parts, 
whether in one or more batches, or in a continuous output for a day or a 
week or other period, falls within the specified limit of tolerance. Any 
piece part whose dimensions fall outside the appropriate tolerance ranges 
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laid down by the designer will presumably not fulfil its function and is 
accordingly classed as defective.^’ The quality of any succession of 
piece parts yielded by a given machine-shop process is consequently 
measured by the proportion of defective parts in the total produced* 
The lower this proportion, the better is the quality of the product. 

Any rational system of quality control must, therefore, take into 
account the fact that no repetitive manufacturing process can or will 
produce articles that are exactly alike. A certain amount of variability 
or non-uniformity is inevitable in the case of products manufactured 
on a quantity basis. The degree of variability encountered in any particu- 
lar instance depends, however, upon the precision of the manufacturing 
process. In devising a technique of quality control m harmony with 
modem quantity production methods we must therefore start from the 
premise that, given a quality criterion specified in terms of a pair of 
maniifacturing limits, the question whether any particular piece part will 
meet the criterion or not — ^whether it will be “ effective or “ defective,’’ 
in other words — ^is settled by the variability inherent in the ^reduction 
process. If the degree of uniformity m the process is inherently high, that 
is to say, if there is very little variation from one piece part to the next, 
the likelihood is that the criterion will be met ; the dimensions of the 
piece part will generally fall within the specified manufacturing limits 
and the part will thus be effective. On the other hand, if the degree of 
uniformity inherent in the production process is low, so that piece parts 
vary considerably from one to another, it is quite likely that some piece 
parts may fail to meet the specified quality criterion and so become 
defective. 

Causes of Quality Variation. The first essential, then, of a rational 
method of achieving positive control of product quahty is a determination 
of the variability inherent in each stage of the manufacturing process, that 
is, in what we may term each process operation. To this end measure- 
ments must be taken in accordance with some pre-arranged plan — Whence 
the need for keeping process inspection records. Such data constitute the 
raw material for the quality control engineer (or the quahty control 
section of the inspection organisation) to work upon. 

The second requirement, which follows logically from the first, is a 
scientific means of analysmg such data mth a view to resolving the 
inherent variability of the production process into its two basic 
components, viz. : — 

(1) that due to the operation of forces working at random (Le., to 
chance causes) ; 
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(2) that due to the operation of forces working consistently in 
some particular direction (i.e., to assignaUe causes) 

The purely random variation represented by the first of the above 
components is termed “ non-significant,’* for it is one that merits no 
investigation ; it arises from what is known as a constant system of 
chance causes, and no amount of engmeering effort (short of a complete 
change m the production process) can have the slightest influence upon 
such a system.* In short, it represents the rock bottom of variability 
inherent in the process. The non-random variations comprising the 
second of the two components are termed “ significant,” for they signify 
the presence within the production process of an assignable cause of 
variability whose operation, if allowed to continue unchecked, will sooner 
or later give rise to defective product. 

A repetitive production process yieldmg piece parts whose dimensions 
are subject only to random variation is one which is conoimonly termed 
ataile.\ Conversely, if assignable causes of variation are at work within 
the production process as well as chance causes, the process is referred 
to as UTistdble. The segregation of these two fundamental types of causes, 
upon which any rational system of quality control depends, is a statistical 
problem of a relatively simple character whose solution can readily be 
made part and parcel of process mspection routine On the other hand, 
the recognition and ehmmation of an assignable cause of product 
variability, once its presence has been indicated by statistical technique, 
IS essentially an engmeering problem whose solution calls for a general 
knowledge of modem production methods together with some experience 
m the diagnosis of production troubles. 

Dimensional Variation and Defective Production. In the sphere of 
production engineering, the most important quality of the product is 
dimensional in character, that is to say, one quality criterion is expressed 
m terms of an upper and a lower dimensional limit — ^the so-called 
tolerance or engineering limits. There are, of course, other quality 
characteristics with which we may have to be concerned and which 
cannot be specified in this way, e.g , colour, fimsh, the presence or absence 


* 0/. H. Bfissik : “ Statistical Methods in Engineering Practice — Fundamental 
Aspects of Statistical Technique,” The Engineer^ 1940, Vol 170, p. 341. 

I W. A. Shewhart, to whom the development of qtiality control technique is due, 
has defined such a process as being “ m a state of statistical control.’ * To distmgmsh 
this sixjte from the op&ratwn of statistical control which is, m general, necessary to 
achieve it, E. S. Pearson m BBS, 600-1936 has suggested the alternative term 
stcUisHcdlly uniform. In the experience of the author, the shorter and suoomet 
term etabh has proved more acceptable to engmeers. 
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of some kind of defect. But for the moment let us consider the quebtion 
of defective production only in terms of whether or not an individiial 
piece part fails to comply with the dimensional requirements laid dcwn 
by the design department. 

Under these circumstances the production of defective piece parts 
may arise from any one or a combination of the following causes : — 

(1) Errors m operation (e.g , misreadmg of a drawing, careless handling 
of a machine, faulty machmo loading, etc ). 

(2) Faulty tool-setting. 

(3) Difficulties imposed by design (e.g , engmeering limits too narrow). 

(4) Poor tooling. 

(5) Faulty material 

(6) Inadequate maciiine maintenance. 

Clearly these causes of dimensional variation making for defective pro- 
duction are not all of the same kind. Some are inherent in the production 
process, whilst others are external to it. Of the former, (3) is fundamental 
and (6) is contributory. The working tolerance should be big enough to 
take into account (a) the inherent precision of the process, and {&) a 
reasonable deterioration m this precision due to machine wear. In other 
words, the working limits for the dimension produced should allow fully 
for the chance causes of variation which underlie (3) and (6). Because it is 
these causes, and these causes alone, which determine the “ stability 
hmits ” or natural tolerance of the production process, that is to say, 
the mmimum overall dimensional variation of which the process is 
capable. 

What about the assignable causes of dimensional variation % These 
are, by definition, those which can be assigned to some specific physical 
element in the production process. Hence they mclude such causes of 
defective production as (1), (2), (4) and (5), which are all of them external 
to the production process as such. Strictly speaking, (6) is also an 
assignable cause ; because by proper maintenance the precision of the 
process can be kept more or less indefinitely at the imtial level. But (3) 
IS definitely a question of chance causes ; because it rests upon the rock 
bottom of dimensional variation inherent in the production process 
This concept of a basic random variation is the key to the quality control 
method. 

What does a production process look hke when it is shorn of its 
unstable superstructure of systematic variation and reveals only the 
soEd bedtock of random variation ? Can we make a simple picture of 
such a stable production process ? Consider, by way of an actual example. 
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an auto parting off round bar to a nominal length, of, say, 1*125 in. 
Suppose we know in adrance that the hunts of accuracy for this particular 
machine under these conditions are represented by a dimensional tolerance 
of ±0 001 in. In other words, we do not expect any piece part to be 
shorter than 1 124 in. or longer than 1* 126 in Is there any way in which 
we can describe the behaviour of our production process in terms of the 
dimensional variation taking place between the known limits of 1*125 ± 
0*001 in. 1 

The Dimensional Pattern o£ Quality Control. When viewing such a 
production process from the standpomt of Quality Control we must learn 
to look, not for the mdividual piece part dimension, but for the dimen- 
sional pattern of the piece parts produced This is, after all, only common- 
sense. Because in mass production ’’ we are really interested in the 
mass of the product, not in the individual items that make up the mass. 
What then is the dimensional pattern of our ideal auto turning out large 
quantities of piece parts to a nominal length of 1*125 in. and with an 
assumed accuracy of ±0*001 in. ? The answer to this fundamental 
question is provided by Fig. 3. 

We shall assume by way of illustration that a patrol inspector visits 
the machine, say, once m six minutes, picking up the piece part as it drops 
into the hopper and then measuring its length with a micrometer or 
comparator accurate to 0*0001 in., i.e., one-tenth of a “ thou.’* After 
an hour he will have coUeoted a sample of ten piece parts whose mdividual 
dimensions might be : — 

1*1249 1*1250 1*1245 1*1249 1 1251 

1*1250 1*1253 1 1251 1*1249 1*1260 

These ten dimensions are shown as dots in the top diagram of Fig. 3, 
against the number 10 in the column headed “ size of sample.” After 
another hour our patrol inspector will have collected a further ten 
piece parts whose individual lengths might be : — 

1*1250 1*1243 1*1249 1*1252 1*1252 

1*1251 1*1265 1*1256 1*1262 1*1265 

On adding these further ten dimensions to our origmal dot diagram, we 
obtain the result shown in the second diagram of Fig. 3, against the 
‘‘ sample size n ^ 20. The dimensional pattern we are seeking is 
begmning to show itself. So far the maximum number of piece parts 
having a particular dimension, say, 1*1249 in., is four. The number 
clearly gets less the further we depart from the aimed-at value 1*1260 m. 

After five hours our patrol inspector will have a sample of 50 piece 
parts, whose individual dimensions follow the pattern shown in the 
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third diagram of Fig. 3. Here we have abandoned the use of dots in 
favour of “bricks” to represent the piece parts. For example, the 
column standing on the scale number 51 is built up of eight separate 
bricks. This indicates that 8 out of the 50 piece parts so far collected 
have a length of 1-1261 in. We can say that in our dimensional pattern 
the particular dimension of 1-1261 in. occurs with a frequency of 8 times 
in 60, or 16 per cent, of the time, as indicated by the column in Fig. 3 
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headed “ frequency scale.” It will b© seen also that the dimension of 
on© of the 50 piece parts is on the bottom limit, viz., 1 1240 in. The 
fourth and fifth diagrams of Fig. 3 show the inspection results after 10 
and 50 hours’ production respectively (i.e , at the end of a shift and at the 
end of a week). The dimensional pattern is now quite clear. It is 
regular and very nearly symmetrical about the aimed-at value, the nominal 
dimension 1*1250 m Moreover, all the 500 piece parts fall inside the 
assumed working tolerance of ±: 0*0010 in. 

These five diagrams go to show that under the more or less ideal 
conditions of stable production, in which only random variation is present, 
there exists a quite definite and characteristic relation between particular 
dimensions and the relative frequencies with which they occur. This 
relation underlying our dimensional pattern is known as the ITormal 
Law (of random variation) Accordmg to this law — ^whose mathematical 
derivation need not concern us in the least — ^the larger the size of the 
sample, that is to say, the greater the number of piece parts eoUeotedfrom 
our production process, the more regular does the dimensional pattern 
become and the more closely does it approach towards a smooth curve. 
In the limit, when the number of piece parts is assumed to be infinite, 
our dimensional pattern becomes the beU-shaped curve shown in the 
bottom diagram of Fig. 3. 

In the language of Quality Control, a dimensional pattern such as 
the one we have been talking about is known as a production characteristic* 
and in practice is represented by the bell-shaped curve of Fig. 3. This is 
an extremely important curve, and we must get to know a little about 
it if w© are to gain any real understanding of quahty control procedure. 
The outstanding feature of this curve is that it has been found to remain 
remarkably constant in both size and shape over long periods of stable 
production of a given job from a given machine. Provided production 
remains stable, that is, providing nothing unusual happens to the 
production process, we could go on measuring, day in and day out, large 
numbers of piece parts from the same machine, and we would always 
find that they feU into the same dimensional pattern represented by this 
beU-shaped curve. In other words, the curve is a characteristic feature of 
that particular machine performing that particular production operation. 
It is intimately bound up with the precision of the machine, the accuracy 
of the tool-setter and the skill of the operator, and it does not alter as 
long as that precision, accuracy and skill remain imchanged. Our 

♦ The statistician calls it a “ frequency distribution.** 
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bell-shaped curve Is, in fact, the ‘^production characteristic” of that 
machine, job and operator. 

The Production Characteristic as a Percentage Defective ’’ Indicator. 
As an illustration of the way in which a stable production process does 
in practice tend to conform to our ideal bell-shaped production 
characteristic, Fig. 4 shows the dimensional pattern observed in the 
case of 2,000 piece parts produced by a well-maintained modern auto 
working to a specified tolerance of ± 0*001 in. In this diagram, as in the 
middle three diagrams of Fig. 3, the height of each step gives the number 
{left-hand scale) or percentage (right-hand scale) of piece parts having the 



Laths 

iimension given at the bottom of the diagram. It is possible, by simple 
arithmetical methods which need not concern us here*, to calculate, from 
jhe 2,000 individual measurements represented by Fig. 4, the production 
characteristic underlying this particular machine and operation. The 
result is shown in Fig. 5. 

* These methods have been devised by the statistician, and to discuss them 'would 
^ake us outside the territory of Quality Control into the realm of industrial statistics. 
Engmeers interested m such theoretical questions may refei to the author’s article 
mtitled “ Probability Graph Paper and its Engineermg Apphcations,” published in 
The Engineer, 24th and 31st October, 1941. See also the A.ST,M, Mcmml on 
Presentation of Data, obtainable through the British Standards Institution, 2S, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 
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It will be obvious, from what we have already said about this bell- 
shaped curve, that a knowledge of its shape and size is a valuable piece of 
information about the production process to which it refers. In fact, 
we have in it a complete and concise picture of the kind of job inevitably 
produced by this process unless some change, some assignable cause ” 
of variation is introduced. From the production standpoint the most 
important use to which we can put this graphic picture is to estimate from 
it the percentage of rejects turned out by the process under different 
conditions. How this is done may be explained by reference to Fig. 5, 
Diagram (a) shows the production characteristic as revealed by the 
inspection of a very large sample (the 2,000 piece parts of Fig. 4) of the 
product. It win be seen that the entire characteristic lies within the 
specified limits, 1*137±0-001 in. Under these circumstances there will 
be no rejects. But suppose now that the drawing limits had been 
1 137 ± 0 0005 in , i.e., that the working tolerance is “ one-thou.’’ instead 
of “ two-thous.*’ These conditions are shovm in diagram (6). The 



Fig. 5. Eri'BCT oy Change in Drawing Limits on Percentage Deeeotivb 


production characteristic remains unaltered in size and shape, but the 
working limits have been narrowed down. Rejects will inevitably be 
produced — ^that is only to be expected. But what percentage of the 
product will now be either too small or too large, or both ? The answer 
is provided by the areas under the pToductim characteristic lying outside 
the drawing limits. 

This property of the production characteristic is unique and lies at the 
very heart of the quality control method. As we shall see later, it enables 
us to predict from a control chart the percentage of rejects to be expected 
in the bulk product. In the case of Fig. 5(6) 7-7 per cent, of the area 
under the production characteristic lies outside the bottom limit, and 
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iience, imder continuing stable conditions of production, 8 per cent, of 
the product will be too small. At the same time, 3*7 per cent, of the area 
under the curve bes outside the top limit so that, if no assignable cause 
of variation is introduced to disturb production stability, 4 per cent, of 
the product will be too large. 

Now let us pursue this argument to a further stage. Suppose that we 
are still working to the original limits of 1*137 ±0-001 in. as shown in 
assignable cause of dimensional variation has been 
introduced into our production process. Let us suppose, further, that this 
assignable cause is tool wear As we know, this particular cause of 
“ instability ’’ manifests itself in a dimensional drift towards, say, the 
upper drawing limit. Does the production characteristic give us any 
indication as to how soon defective piece parts will be produced and what 
percentage of such rejects we may expect as the result of a given amount 
of tool wear 1 The answer is provided by Fig. 6(a). Here the production 
characteristic is turned through a right angle and the two drawing limits 
1*136 in. and 1*138 in are shown as horizontal lines. Stable production 
conditions are shown as endmg at time 0, when the drift due to tool wear 
sets in. At time A the production characteristic begins to fall outside 
the top limit, and rejects start to be produced. By time B, when the 
drift due to tool wear has reached 0*0005 in. {i.e., one-quarter of the 
tolerance), 3*7 per cent, of the area under the production characteristic 
lies outside the top limit; hence the rate of defective production has 
reached 4 per cent. 

Finally, let us consider the mtroduotion of a different type of 
assignable cause of dimensional variation, say, machine wear. When a 
machine tool begins to show signs of wear it becomes sloppy and can no 
longer be used on jobs demanding high precision. In the example we 
have been considering, how would this effect show up as a change in the 
production characteristic ? What percentage of rejects would we expect 
to get if the precision of our auto had dropped by, say, one-half ? This 
time, as shown by Fig. 6(6), the production characteristic does not change 
its position but, instead, alters its shape. It spreads out and becomes 
flatter, showing that more and more piece parts of extreme size (high and 
low) are being produced than hitherto, under conditions of stable pro- 
duction as shown at time 0 in Fig. 6(6). At time A, the production 
characteristic begins to fall outside the bottom limit, whilst by the time 
B is reached it starts to fall outside the top limit as well At C, when the 
precision has fallen off by one-half, 6*5 per cent, of the area under the 
production characteristLo lies outside the bottom limit and 4*6 per cent. 
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outside the top iimit. That is to say, the drop in precision is responsible 
for the production of 11 per cent, rejectable piece parts. 

These two examples will serve to illustrate the great importance of 
the production characteristic as an indicator of the expected rate of 
defective production. Since the main object of Quality Control is to 
minimise defective production, we must consider how these two basic 
types of variation in the production characteristic — change in position 
and alteration in spread — can be recognised in practice, and, further- 
more, how this knowledge can be put to use in controlling the production 
process so as to maintain a stable characteristic. Because that, and 
nothing less, is the actual technique of Quality Control. 

Sampling Inspection of the Production Process* We have seen that 
the production characteiistic is an idealisation of the dimensional pattern 
obtained when the number of piece parts measured is very large. In 
other words, it is a graphic picture of the process itself when only random 
variation is present to cause the observed differences between one piece 
part and another. But this picture of dimensional variation would take 
too long to obtain by the straightforward method discussed in connection 
with Fig. 3. By the time we had got our very large number (several 
hundreds) of measurements the production process might have become 
unstable and undergone alterations of the kind illustrated by Fig. 6. 
What we need in order to be able to control such alterations, and so 
maintain a stable production characteristic, is an iiistantaneoas picture 
of the production process or, rather, a continuous series of such pictures — 
like a cinematograph film. Such a series is to be obtained by sampling 
inspection. 

If we go to our machine at regular intervals and each time take, 
instead of just one piece part, several piece parts — say, the last five 
produced by the machine — ^we obtain a succession of production char- 
aotenstics in miniature as it were. Such a sample of five piece parts will 
exhibit a certain degree of dimensional variation, among the individuals 
comprising the sample, which is a miniature copy of the dimensional 
pattern underlying the production characteristic. At the same time 
there will be similar variations in dimension from one sample to the next. 
However, if our production process is stable, so that its characteristic 
remains unchanged, the variations occurring jfrom sample to sample will 
be of the same order of magnitude as the variations occurring in the 
samples themselves. On the other hand, if the production process 
becomes unstable (due to the presence of assignable causes of variation), 
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so that its characteristic is undergoing erratic changes or systematic 
changes like those of Fig. 6, then the variations j&om sample to sample 
wiU be greater than the variations occurrmg within the samples. 

The practical problem of controlling ’’ or stabilising a production 
process is one of determining the permissible limits of this variation 
between successive samples, in terms of the basic variation wxthin the 
samples ; and then of translating these limits to a “ control chart ” which 
will serve as a kind of cmematograph film of the production process. 
Before we can tackle this crucial problem, however, we need a Imk or 
connection between the dimensional variation occurrmg in the samples 
and the pattern of variation forming the stable production characteristic. 
This link is found to be a two-fold one and has been forged for us by the 
statisticians. 

To appreciate the nature of this link we must go back for a moment 
to the bell-shaped curve expressmg the so-called Normal Law of random 
variation underlying our stable production process. The unique feature 
of this curve is that it is completely defined in position, size and shape 
by two and only two quantities. In other words, if we are given these two 
quantities — ^known as “ parameters ’’ of the curve — ^and are told that they 
relate to a certain production characteristic, then we possess all the 
essential information about how the production process gives rise to a 
pattern of variation. From them we can predict, for example, what 
nuipber or percentage of piece parts will fall inside or outside any pair 
of dimensional limits we may care to specify.*. 

The first parameter of our production characteristics — ^termed the 
mearx or average value — ^is a measure of the tendency for the dimensional 
pattern to cluster about some central value. This is clearly seen in Fig. 3, 
where the “ centre ” of the pattern is located at the dimension 1*1250 in, ; 
or in Fig, 4, where the corresponding value is 1*13694 hi. (Actually, this 
is the average dimension produced by the auto and, as such, is determined 
in the first place by the tool-setting of the machine.) From the quality 
control standpoint it is the most important characteristic of a production 
process It is denoted by the symbol S. ” — ^a capital letter x with a bar 
over it. If we have to talk about it at any time we call it capital 
eks-bar.^’ As we shall find out later, the use of a bar over a letter is just 
a simple shorthand notation for the average value of the quantity denoted 

♦ How this can be done, and how these two fundamental quantities can be calcu- 
lated from observed data, such as the 2,000 measurements of Pig. 4, need not concern 
us here. This is a matter of statistics rather than quality control, and has been 
referred to already in the footnote on p. 31, 
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by the letter. In dealing with quality control appKoations the small 
letter x is used to denote piece part dimension in inches, and we thus 
write ^ = 1‘1250 (or 1-1369) for the average dimension of the production 
characteristic. This value is commonly known as the 'process average. 

The second parameter of our bell-shaped curve — ^termed the stxmdard 
deviation — is a measure of the spread of the production characteristic 
about the central value X. Clearly two production characteristics may 
have the same average ; but one may be narrow and peaky, whilst the 
other may be broad and squat — see, for example, Kg. 6(6) or Fig. 43. 
Referring to the bell-shaped curve of Fig. 3, the standard deviation is 
actually the distance from the mean value (middle of the curve) to the 
points on either side where the curvature changes from convex to concave. 
Its importance from the production standpoint is that it is determined 
by the degree of precision inherent in the production process ; the higher 
the precision, the smaller the standard deviation, and vice versa. The 
symbol for the standard deviation is o’, which is the Greek letter s, and is 
called “ sigma.” (There are not very many of these rather queer symbols 
in quality control technique and we shall soon become quite familiar with 
them.) A feature of the bdUshaped production characteristic is that it 
falls approximately within the limits ± 3cr (see Fig. 3). In other words, 
in a stable production process we never expect to 3^d a range of dimen- 
sional variation exceeding three standard deviations on either side of the 
mean. These plus and minus “ 3-sigma limits ” thus represent the 
practical limits of variation encountered under conditions of stable 
production, and are accordingly known as the stability limits, or natural 
limits, of the production process. 

These two parameters of our production characteristic, the mean or 
process average, and the standard deviation, c, determine its position 
and spread with regard to the drawing limits specified for the job, and 
hence determine the proportion of the product falling outside these 
limits — ^that is, the percentage of piece parts which will become rejects ” 
or “ defectives.” How, then, can we make use of sampling inspection 
results to estimate the position and spread of the production characteristic, 
and thus to estimate the percentage of rejectable piece parts — ^the so-called 
percentage defective — ^in the bulk product ? Bearing in mind that the 
several piece parts in each sample exhibit a dimensional pattern which is a 
miniature replica of our production characteristic, it is only natural that 
we should make use of two quantities of this sampling inspection pattern 
which correspond to S and a for the production characteristic of the 
process. These two quantities are the sample average, denoted by x 
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(called eks-bar ”), and the sample raiigcy denoted by w The first is 
simply the sum of the dimensions of the several piece parts comprising 
the sample, divided by the number of piece parts ; that is, the common 
or garden’’ average or arithmetic mean of the sample dimensions. The 
second is the difference in dimension between the largest and smallest 
piece parts in the sample ; in other words, the dimensional spread in the 
sample, corresponding to the spread 6 cr of the production characteristic.* 

These two very simple quantities — ^sample average x and sample 
range w — ^are linked to the parameters X and a m the following way. 
Under stable production conditions, that is, if the production characteristic 
remains xmaltered in position, size and shape, the individual values of x 
and w obtained by systematic sampling inspection of the production 
process will naturally differ slightly from sample to sample. But their 
average values ^ taken over a large number of samples, will he sensibly 
constant. This fact can be proved mathematically, and has been verified 
experimentally time and again The important feature of this tendency 
of the sample average x and sample range w towards constancy in the 
long run is that these two constant values are determined by the pro- 
duction characteristic itself. In actual fact we have — 

Average value of sample averages (^) = JC (1) 

and 

Average value of sample range {w) =5 or X (a numerical constant) (2) 
The value of the numerical constant in expression (2) need not concern 
us. It depends on the size of the sample, i.e., the number of individuals 
in the sample, and has been worked out by the statistician in the form 
of a numerical table, t 

The average value of the sample averages x is sometimes called the 
grand average and denoted by ^ (“ eks-double-bar but this is an 
unnecessary and confusing distinction as it is in practice identical with the 
" process average X. The average value of the sample ranges w is termed 
the mean range of the samples and is denoted by w double- you-bar *’). 
The main point to remember is that the mean range w can be used as a 
substitute for the unknown standard deviation a of the production 
characteristic. In other words, w is (like cr) a measure of the inherent 
precision of the production process. The other point to bear in mind is 
that the average of the sample averages x — ^the so-called grand average 
of the samples — gives us the process average X directly. 

^ The stability limits of the production characteristic axe located at JT-f-Sq, 
so that the ^read bet'ween them is 6q. This spread is commonly refexred to as the 
“ iiatural tolerance ” of the production process. 

I Cf. Table 13 of J3*^.600£ — 1942 {QimMy Corarcl CJmis), 
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The Control Charts for Average and Range. We hare already 
mentioned that sampling mspection of our production procsess will give us 
a “ cinematograph film ’’ of its characteristic dimensional pattern, that 
s, of the production characteristic. Let us assume the existence of 
stable production conditions in which only the random variations in 
piece part dimension associated with intrinsic mechanical errors are 
present : so that the production characteristic (a) mamtams a fixed 
position with respect to the drawing limits specified, i.e , the process 
average ^ remains constant ; and (6) keeps a fixed size and shape, i.e., 
its spread as measured m terms of a remains constant. Suppose now 
that we go to the machine regularly, say, once an hour, and take as a 
sample the last five piece parts produced. At the end of a 3-days’ run of 
six 10-hour shifts we shall have collected 60 samples, or an aggregate 
of 300 piece parts. 

The dimensions of these 300 piece parts will form a pattern like that of 
Fig. 4. But what about the mimature dimensional patterns of the 
60 samples taken at hourly intervals ? How can we best show these so 
as to bring out clearly the similarity, and the difference, m pattern from 
sample to sample ? The upper illustration in Kg. 7 provides the answer. 
This is the so-called dot diagram of the sampling inspection results. 
(Each dot represents a piece part whose dimension is given by reference 
to the scale at the side of the diagram.) It is a kind of exploded view ” 
of the production characteristic. The density of the dots is greatest in 
the middle region around the axis marked X, corresponding to the 
process average or mean value of the production characteristic. The 
dots become thinner towards the edges of the diagram bounded by 
the two axes marked (X + Za) and (X — 3cr), corresponding to the 
stability limits of the production characteristic. It will be observed that 
no dot falls outside these stability hmits. The reason is, of course, that 
we have assumed stable production conditions in which no piece part 
dimension wiH ever fall outside the limits defined by X±3<;.* The 
point to note about this dot diagram is the consistency of the sample 
pattern — ^bhe five dots representing the observed dimensions of the five 
piece parts in each of the 60 samples — ^from one sample to the next. There 
a/re variations, of course, from sample to sample ; but these variations are 
of the same order of magmtude as the variations in the samples. 

* Strictly speaking, this is an exaggeration. There are both theoretical and 
practical reasons why very occasionally, say, once in 300-400 piece parts, a dimension 
may very well occur somewhat outside these limits, even under ideal conditions of 
ab^ute process stability. But as a worhmg rule the above statement can be accepted 
with oozindence. 
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Sucli a dot diagram is, however, unpractical as a cinematograph 
film of our production process. It is too confusing. We cannot “ see the 
wood for the trees,” This is where the sample average and sample range 
come into their own as descriptive constants of the sample. Suppose 
we go back to our 60 sets of sampling inspection results, and for each 
one of them calculate (1) the average dimension of the five piece parts, 
and (2) the difference between the highest and lowest dimensions. In 
this way we obtain 60 values of the sample average x and 60 correspondmg 
values of the sample range w. These are shown plotted m the middle and 
lower diagrams of Pig. 7. Finally, suppose we add the 60 values of x 
and divide the sum by 60, thus obtaining the process average J ; and 
that we add the 60 values of w and divide this total by 60 to get the mean 
range w. These last two averages are indicated by the two horizontal 
axes marked X and w m the middle and lower diagrams of Fig 7. 

What are the limits of fiuctuation of the sample average x and range w, 
about their respective mean values ^ and w, if these fiuctuaiions are 
entirely dnie to the random variation in piece part dimension ^ In other 
words, what are the extreme values for x and w whose transgression will 
indicate to us that a significant change has taken place in our production 
characteristic ? Or, to put the matter in a nutshell, where must one draw 
lines in the middle and lower diagrams of Fig. 7 which will correspond to 
the stability ” lines in the upper diagram ? This is the crucial problem 
of statistical control (of a production process) to which we referred on 
p. 26, and its solution is to be found in books on mathematical statistics. 
However, the industrial statistician has solved the problem for us in a 
practical way by giving the answer in the form of very simple tables — 
the tables of control limit factors given in Appendix B. Their application 
wiU be discussed in the next chapter. 

The permissible limits of variation in x and w consistent with an 
unchanging production characteristic, i.e., with so-called stable production 
conditions, are known as control limits. When these are included on the 
middle and lower diagrams of Fig. 7, such diagrams are termed control 
charts. The whole object of the quality control method is to control the 
production process in such a way as to maintain successive sample 
averages x and ranges w within their control limits. As long as we succeed 
in this object we know that the individual piece part dimensions in the 
hvlh product will all fall within the stability limits a) which form the 
boundaries of the production characteristic in question. In other words, 
toe can hope to use the results of sampling inspection to ensure that the entire 
output of our production process will follow a hnown dimensional pattern. 
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The pattern is known because it is completely defined by X and a, and 
these quantities can be obtained from the mean values of x and w given 
by the control charts. It is in this way that we can estimate, from the 
evidence provided by the control charts of a production process, the 
percentage of defectives ’’ which that process will turn out. 
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We have already seen, in connection with Fig. 6, that the production 
characteristic can alte;r m two fundamental ways which are quite 
independent. It can change in position, that is, the process average may 
alter with respect to the drawing limits. And it can change in spread or, 
in other words, the variability inherent in the production process may 
alter. These two basic types of change, resulting from different kinds of 
spasmodic or systematic di m ensional variation,* are reflected in the 
variations encountered from sample to sample during sampling inspection 
of the production process. Thus, changes in the process average X will 
appear as fluctuations m sample average x which transgress the control 
limits on the average chart. Similarly, changes m the precision of the 
process — ^the process variability as measured by o, or by its equivalent w 
— ^will appear as fluctuations in sample range w which go beyond the 
control limits on the range chait. Consequently the quality control method 
requires two control charts.” The average chart is used to control 
variations in process average, e.g., due to maccurate tool-setting or to 
tool wear, etc. The range chart is employed to control variations in 
process precision, e.g., due to maccurate machine operation or to machine 
wear, etc. 

The Belation Between Control Limits, Stahihty Limits and Drawing 
Limits. One of the most puzzling features of quahty control technique 
is the fact that the control limits on the average ” chart are in practice 
narrower than the drawing limits specified for the production process. 
As we shall see m the next chapter, it is customary to show the drawing 
limits on the control chart for sample averages x and the corresponding 
drawing tolerance on the control chart for sample ranges w* As a result 
of this almost universal practice — ^and it is very sound practice — ^the 
machine-shop operatives and tool-setters not infrequently imagine that 
they have a legitimate grudge against those trying to introduce quality 
control methods. Their gnevance finds common expression in such 
phrases as “ engmeering limits are reduced ” by Quality Control, and 
hence “ production is slowed down by stopping jobs that are according to 
drawing.” 

Now this grievance, as the author is only too well aware, is a very real 
one — the fact that it is based on a fallacy notwithstanding. To dispel it 
is, therefore, the most important and, perhaps, the sole ^‘theoretical” 
task which the technical man concerned with quality control procedures 
will be called upon to perform. That, at any rate, is the author’s experience 
after some three years’ acquaintan ce with the quality control problems 

* The so-called as&dgcbable causes of variation discussed on p. 27. 
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peculiar to maohine-sliop production. It is thus not out of place to end 
this somewhat theoretical chapter with a discussion of the relation 
between control limits, stabihty limits and drawing limits. 

In the first place, why should the control limits on the average chart 
be closer to the process average X than the stability limits on the dot 
diagram for individuals (Ihg. 7) ^ The common-sense explanation is that, 
since an average value is (by definition) one which “ averages out ’’ the 
individual values from which it is derived, it does not show up the extreme 
values. Hence the fluctuations in the individual values will be greatly 
magnified as compared with the corresponding fluctuations in the average 
values. It IS not always an easy matter to get this idea across to floor 
inspectors, machme operatives and tool-setters. But the following 
concrete example may help by way of illustration.*** 
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Fig. 8. How Sample Avebages vaby less than iNDmntrAL Values 


Suppose we measure 24 piece parts with a comparator whose zero is 
set to the nominal dimension called for on the piece part drawing, and 
whose readings are accurate to the nearest 0 0005 in. For convenience 
we shall record the plus and minus measurements in units of 0-0001 in. A 
typical set of results is given in the first line of the table accompanying 
Fig. 8. The extreme limits of variation are seen to be from — 20 to -1-20, 
that IS, a range of 0-004 in. Now let us take the averages of successive 

I .. - — ■ ■ ■. . -Hti — 

* The author is mdobted to Mr* A W. Swan, for this sixnpla illustration. 
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pairs. These 12 averages are shown in the second line of the table, and it 
will be seen that they vary from — 7| to +10, a range of units or 
just under 0*002 in. In the same way, we find the range of variation for 
successive averages of 4 measurements to be under 0 001 in., whilst 
that for averages of 8 is just under 0*0006 in. The four sets of results are 
shown plotted in Fig. 8. 

Two important features of the law of random variation are illustrated 
by this rather crude example : — 

(1) The variation among averages is always less than the variation 
among individuals. 

(2) The variation among averages gets less as the number of mdividuals 
entering into the average is increased. 

In terms of the control chart these two statements become : — 

(1) The control limits for sample average x are always narrower than 
the stability limits for individual piece part dimension x. 

(2) The distance between the control limits on the average chart 
narrows with increasing sample size. 

Under conditions of stable production, when the variations in piece part 
dimension obey the Normal Law of Fig. 3, the above two rules foUow at 
once from a basic theorem in mathematical statistics, which may be 
simply stated in the language of Quahty Control . — 

The spread between the control limits for sample averages is 

\j^/n times the spread of the production characteristic (i.e., between 

the stability limits X+;3a), where n is the sample size. 

So much for the relation between control limits and stability limits. 
We have already discussed the relation between stabihty limits and 
drawing limits in connection with Figs. 6 and 6. It remams to consider 
the basic relationship, on the one hand, between the control limits for 
sample average and the drawing limits ; and, on the other hand, 
between the control limits for sample range and the drawing tolerance. 

These relationships are illustrated in Fig. 9. In the majority of oases 
the drawing limits are specified as a nominal dimension with plus and 
minus limits. The distance between these limits is the drawing tolerance, 
and we shah henceforth denote this by 2 T.* Obviously the most economic 
use of this tolerance will be made if the process average X is controlled so 
as to fall midway between the drawing limits, as shown in Fig. 9(a). The 

* As a rule drawing limits are given as B+T, where I> is the nominal dimension. 
The ^ecial ease of unequal plus and minus tolerance mtervals m eonsidered m 
Appendix 0. 
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distance between tbe stability lunits, that isj the spread of the production 
characteristic, is given by Be, so that the separation between the control 
limits for sample average x will be given by %a/'\/n^ where n is the sample 
size. The relationship between these control limits and the drawing 
limits is then expressed by the control ratio, defined by : — 

^ Distance between Control Limits Za 

Control Ratio = — — =;= — 7 =r- (3) 

Drawmg Tolerance T'\/n 

It will be seen from Pig. 9(a) that, provided Be is less than 2T, the pro- 
duction characteristic will be wholly within the drawing limits, and hence 
the production process will not yield any defectives (i.e., piece parts whose 
dim ensions exceed the drawing limits). The so-called critical value of 
this control ratio is reached when ^==30*, that is, when the stability limits 
coincide with the drawing limits. Under these circumstances the pro- 
duction process will just, and only just, meet the limits of dimensional 
variation specified. Prom equation (3) it will be seen that the critical 
value is defined by l/\/n- Values of the control ratio for this critical 
condition are given in Table III for different values of sample size. For 
example, with samples of 7i=4 individuals, the critical value is 0-5 so 
that the control limits will be exactly half-way between the process 
average and the drawing limits. 


Table HI 


Sample 

Size 

n 

Critical Values 

Control Ratio 
(maximum) 

Relative Precision Index 
(minimum) 

2 

0-707 

6-317 

3 

0‘677 

3*544 

4 


2-914 

5 

0-447 

2-680 

6 

0-408 

2-368 

7 

0*378 

2*219 

8 

0*366 

2*108 

9 

0 333 

2*020 

10 

0*316 

1-950 


Control Ratio =? 

Relative Precision Index = 


Distance between Control Limits 
Drawing Tolerance 
Drawing Tolerance 
Mean Sample Range 
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Drawma Tohrance 

2 2T 


Upper Cordrof Limit 


ib) 


Mean Range _ 




I — 0 

Fig, 9. Relation between Control Limits and Drawing Limits 
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Fig 9(6) shows the corresponding relationship between the control 
limits for sample range w and the drawing tolerance 2T. This relation- 
ship is expressed by the relative precision indeXy^ defined by 

BetoBve Pwcirion .JL (4) 

Mean Sample Range w 

It will be remembered that w, being equivalent to o in accordance with 
equation (2), is thus a measure of the inherent precision of the production 
process. The poorer the precision, the greater wiU be w (and a) and, in 
consequence, the nearer will the stability limits approach the drawing 
limits. As in the case of the control ratio, there is a certam value of the 
relative precision index for which the stability limits and the drawing 
limits coincide. At this critical value the production process will j ust, and 
only just, begm to yield defectives. Values of the relative precision 
index — commonly denoted by R.P J. — ^for this critical condition are also 
given m Table III for different values of sample size. For example, with 
a sampling inspection routine in which the patrol inspector takes the last 
five piece parts produced durmg the inspection interval (w=5), the critical 
value of the R P.I. is 2-6. Hence, provided the mean sample range does 
not exceed a value equal to the drawmg tolerance divided by 2-6, and 
provided the process average is controlled at a value midway between the 
drawmg limits, the production process will meet the specified tolerance. 

The practical importance of the R.P.L as a measure of the capacity 
of a production process (mcludmg machine, tool-setter, operator, and raw 
material) to meet specific limits of dimensional variation will be considered 
in detail in the next chapter. It is a much more useful measure than the 
control ratio, in spite of the fact that the latter has the merit of being 
readily visualised as a spatial relationship in the control chart for sample 
averages. The mam objection to the use of the control ratio is that its 
value depends on the sample size as well as upon the characteristic of the 
production process, and hence its evaluation from the sampling inspection 
data underlying the control chart requires rather more anthmetic than 
is practically convenient. This is at once seen by comparing equation (3) 
with equation (4). 


This term was first used byDudding and Jennett, in their work on Quality 
Control during the later war years See Reference 1.2 in Appendix A. 
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Comoh CHARTS BASED ON DIMENSIONAL MEASUBEMMT 

The scientific approach to the problem of controlling product quality 
during manufacture, in order to minimise the production of defective 
components, which has been made in the last chapter is perhaps not the 
most straightforward nor the easiest to follow m practice. But this 
dimensional method of Quahty Control is by far the most powerful and 
thus the most important, and in the author’s experience its study and 
application produces, moreover, a better and more permanent under- 
standing of the root problem of product quality than is to be obtained 
through ‘hsmg the simpler alternative, the so-called method of defectives. 

That method of Quality Control, based on the countmg of defectives, 
and thus ideally suited to visual inspection and to the checking of dimen- 
sions by limit gauges, has the undoubted merit of operational simplicity, 
which in many cases more than outweighs its lack of sensitivity as compared 
with the method based on dimensional measurement. Moreover, some 
very recent theoretical development in the method of defectives has placed 
it on a better competitive footmg and, as a result, the present emphasis 
on quahty control systems involving direct or comparative measurement 
of piece part dimensions may well make way for a vogue of quality control 
procedure havmg the manual, mechanical or even electrical gauging of 
piece parts as its functional basis. 

It is perhaps fitting that this latest development in quality control 
technique should have been made by that same English statistician, 
L. H. C. Tippett, whose earlier work on the properties of the sample 
range made possible the practical application of dimensional control 
charts to everyday machine-shop practice. But for his mathematical 
researches the exceedingly powerful method of Quahty Control based on 
dimensional measurement would have remained perforce a speciahsts’ 
instrument, rather than a workaday tool that can safely be placed in the 
hands of ordinary production and mspection personnel.* The purpose of 


* When the author first started to apply quahty control methods to machme- 
shop production in 1940 he was unaware of Tippett’s development of the range as an 
alternative to the standard deviation in the case of small samples. The difficulty of 
trying to introduce a quality control routme mvolving the calculation of a root-mean- 
square deviation for every sample can he imagined 1 This difficulty presented such 
an insuperable obstacle to any practical scheme of quahty control that the author’s 
attempts at devismg one had to be abandoned in spite of the obvious benefits that 
were being gained from a few experimental control charts. It was more or less by 
chance that some months later he came across Tippett’s original paper in 
€wid was thus able to make headway, usmg the by now umversal method of calculating 
control limits firom the mean sample range. 
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the present chapter is to describe the use of that tool as a machine-shop 
aid and to outline the operational procedures appropriate to the applica- 
tion of Quahty Control by dimensional measurement under a rariety of 
conditions to be encountered in practice. Consideration of quahty 
control technique based on the method of defectives, involving as it 
does a quite different approach to the quality problem, is deferred to the 
next chapter. 

How to Start a Control Chart. When selecting a production process 
for an initial experiment in applying quality control technique, it is as 
well not to be too ambitious. Choose for preference a job answering to 
the foUowmg requirements : — 

{a) The process operation should be a familiar one, whose general 
behaviour is well known by production and inspection personnel 
alike. 

(6) The machine employed for the job should be one that can be 
relied upon to give a good run without attention other than for 
purposes of ordinary re-setting. 

(c) The dimension chosen for control should be one that can be readily 
measured by the usual shop micrometer or dial gauge. 

(d) The tolerance on this dimension should be big enough to ensure 
that the machme chosen is fully capable of maintaining the dimen- 
sion within the drawing limits. (In other words, choose a job 
where the percentage of product rejected is negligible under normal 
conditions.) 

A good example of a job eminently suited to a first try-out of Quality 
Control would be a capstan turning operation on a shouldered |bush, to 
give inter alia a shoulder diameter of 0-625±0 003 m. (See Tig. 32.) 
By way of contrast the type of job not to choose would be the production 
of an internal bore on a multi-spmdle auto. 

When a convenient production process has been selected, the next 
point to be decided is the sampling inspection procedure. Here the 
following rules should be observed : — 

(e) Visit the machine at regular intervals and at each visit tahe the 
last few components produced* The measured values of piece part 
dimension obtained from these components constitute the sample 
of product whose dimensional pattern is a miniature copy of the 
production characteristic. 

* Under certain circumstances it may be desirable instead to take the components 
at random from among the total produced during the precedmg interval The 
respective merits of “ instantaneous and ** random” samplmg inspection will bc^ 
discussed at the end of the present chapter. 
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(/) The number of mdividuals in the sample — ^termed the scmph size 
and denoted by 7i — should not be more than ten, and preferably 
not less than four. From the standpoint of practical convenience 
has proved to be the most acceptable sample size. 

(^) The sample size havmg been decided, the tune elapsmg between 
successive visits to the machine — ^termed the inspection interval — 
should be so chosen that the sample represents between 5 and 10 
per cent, of the output from the machine during each mterval. 

The appropriate inspection interval is readily calculated from the 
formula * — 

Inspection mterval = (sample size) X (production-cycle time) X (10 to 20) 

... (5) 

It should be noted that the lowest value given by this formula corre- 
sponds to 10 per cent, sampling inspection, whilst the highest value 
corresponds to a sampling inspection figure of 6 per cent. In using the 
formula it is good practice to choose a convenient inspection interval, 
such as 15 minutes, half an hour, or one hour, rather than values like 
26 minutes or an hour and a quarter, such as might correspond to some 
preconceived figure of percentage inspection. 

The sampling procedure having been decided upon, it remams to settle 
the question of recording the inspection data in a form convenient for 
the plotting of control charts. Here it is necessary to emphasise the 
importance of recording and tabulatmg such data in a systematic maimer 
which will reduce to an absolute minimum the arithmetical work of 
calculating the sample average x and range w. It goes without saying 
that the best method to adopt is to lay out a data sheet on which can be 
entered not only the sampling inspection results but also any additional 
information relevant to the ^ob, such as drawing, machine and dimension 
references ; production-cycle time, mspection interval and sample size ; 
date, shift and time of inspection , check numbers for operator, machine 
tool-setter, and patrol inspector (if the actual work of mspection is left 
to the latter, rather than to a more responsible person in charge of the 
quality control experiment). An example of a suitable data sheet is 
given in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV — TYPioAii Data Sheet for Recording of Sampling Inspection Results 
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The five individual piece part dimensions constituting each sample 
are entered in successive columns At the foot of each column are 
recorded the total of the five dimensional values ; the sample average 
viz., this total divided by the sample size ; and the sample range 
tVf viz., the difference between the highest and lowest values obseirved in 
the sample. Considerable time and labour are to be saved by dropping 
the first two figures after the decimal place, as these occur in every 
dimension. In this particular example the measurements were made 
on a shop micrometer read to the nearest 0 0005 in. An alternative 
method, leadmg to a similar reduction in the amount of arithmetical 
working, is available if the measurements are made with a comparator 
or dial gauge whose zero is pre-set to coincide with the nominal dimension 
called for on the drawing — ^m this case 0*625 in. The five measurements 
constituting the seventh sample (recorded at 3.05 p.m. in Table IV) would 
then read as follows : — 

—10, +10, +10, —5, +5 

each unit being 0*0001 in. The sum of these five deviations from zero 
(i,e., from the nominal dimension) is +10 which, divided by 5, gives an 
average value of +2. Hence the required value of x is 0*6260 +0*0002= 
0*6252 in. Similarly, the difference between the highest and lowest 
deviations from zero is +10 — ( — 10) =20, giving to=0'0020 in. 

The twenty values of x and w are shown plotted in Fig. 10 against 
the successive times of mspection. These two graphs are the control 
charts for the dimension m question. For plotting such charts any 
cheap form of squared paper can be used. There is no point m using 
expensive paper in which the square ruling is dimensionally accurate — 
so-called “machine divided’’ graph paper. The most convenient 
type of graph paper is perhaps that ruled in inch squares, sub-divided 
into x^^-inch squares. In plotting control charts choose a scale which is 
easily read. Experience has shown the following scales to be those 
generally most suitable . — 


Drawing Tolerance 

+ Limits 

Scale 

0*002^ and under 

+0 001" and under 

1 inch =0*001" 

0-002* to 0-006* 

±0 001* to ±0-0026' 

1 inch =0*002" 

0*006^ to 0*010^ 

±0 0026* to ±0-006* 

1 inch =0*005" 

0*010' and over 

+0*005" and over 

...... .... ,.... . 

1 inch =0*010" 
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On the “ average ” chart the drawing limits should be shown as solid 
Imes extending right across the charts Similarly^ on the ‘‘ range ’’ chart 
the drawing tolerance should also be shown as a solid line. For it repre- 
sents the limiting value of sample range beyond which ‘‘ defectives ” 



Fig. 10. Control Charts for Data of Table IV 

are bound to occur. In other words, for a sample in which the value of 
w exceeds the drawing tolerance, one or more individiuda in the sample 
must he outside the dramng limits. 











QUALITY COI^JCIiUL IN PifcODUOTION 


Finally, the control charts for average and range must be completed 
by insertion of their respective control limits. These, it will be recalled, 
define the maximum fluctuation in x and w which will occur in practice 
if the production characteristic is stable, that is, remains unaltered in 
position and shape. They are readily calculated from the initial sampling 
inspection results, covering preferably not less than 50 individual measure- 


TABLE V 

Typical Data Sheet poh Calculating Control Limits 


Sample 

Number 

Average 

X 

Rang© 

w 

1 

0 6246 

0*0015 

2 

66 

25 

3 

46 

20 

4 

53 

20 

5 

60 

20 

6 

53 

35 

7 

62 

20 

8 

45 

25 

9 

43 

20 

10 

46 

15 

Total : 

6 2500 

0 0215 


PROCESS AVERAGE ! 6260^ 

MEAN SAMPLE RANGE : #«-i(0-0215)«0 0022" 


Control limits for x : 6250±(0 69 X 0 0022) =0*6263" and 0*6237" 

=2 09 X 0*0022 =0*0046" 

Control limits for w . ^ 26 X 0*0022 =0 0006" 

DRAWING LIMITS«0*626"±0*003" 

om A AAft 

EELATIVE PRECISION INDEX =2-7 

V) 0-0022 

CONTROL RATIO =^=^^=0-43 


ments. Thus, with a sample size n=5, the first ten samples will give 
enough information to enable a reliable estimate of the production 
characteristic to be made, from which the control limits can be calculated. 
A convenient data sheet for this purpose is shown in Table V. 

The procedure is as follows : — 

(1) Add the 10 values of x and divide the resulting sum by 10. This 
gives the process average^ X, 

(2) Add the 10 values of w and divide the resultmg sum by 10. This 
gives the iman scmgph range^ w. 
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(3) Look up Table VII in Appendix B and find the value of the factor 
A corresponding to the sample size w=5. 

(4) Multiply the mean sample range by this factor to obtain the 
dimensional quantity -4 w?. 

(5) Birst add, and then subtract, this quantity from the process 
average. This gives the control limits for sample average^ X±Aw, 
These should be shown on the average chart (Fig. 10) as dotted 
lines, 

(6) Look up Table VII in Appendix B and find the values of the factors 
D and D' corresponding to the sample size 9^=5. 

(7) Multiply the mean sample range by these factors to obtain the 
control limits for sample range y Dw and D'w. These should likewise 
be shown as dotted lines on the range chart (Fig. 10). 

In the present example of a simple capstan turning operation the first 
ten plotted points were charted on the day shift, and the second ten 
points durmg the following night shift. The control limits of Fig. 10 
thus correspond to the day-shift production. It will be observed that the 
tool-setting was accurate in that the process average coincides with the 
‘‘ engineering mean,” i.e., the nominal dimension midway between the 
drawing limits. At the same time all the first 10 values of x feU within 
the control hmits, as did the corresponding values of w. The production 
process was therefore stable as regards both dimensional level and 
variability. In other words, durmg the day shift in question the pro- 
duction characteristic maintained imaltered its position and its spread 
with respect to the drawing limits. 

How are we to interpret, in turn, the results for the followmg night 
shift 1 Here the range chart is still “ in control ” — ^no points outside the 
control limits — ^but the average chart shows a certain ‘‘ lack of control,” 
for several points are almost on the upper control limit, whilst one has 
fallen just outside it. This is to be interpreted as a significant upward 
shift in the dimensional level of the production process. As a matter 
of fact, the process average for the second 10 points is found* to be 
X =0*6260 in. Thus the production characteristic has been moved 
bodily upwards through 0 001 in. Investigation showed that this was 
accounted for by the machine having been re-set by the tool-setter on the 
night shift, before production was resumed. 

Before going on to consider what further information such control 
charts provide, it will be as weU, perhaps, to clear up a small point which 


♦Following the method of calculation set out m Table V. 
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is often puzzling to those making their first start with Quality Control, 
The question is often asked . What is the object of the lo-wer control 
hmit jD'w in the range chart 1 In so far as control hmits are pointers 
to the necessity for some action being taken with regard to the production 
process, it is clear that a point on either chart faUmg outside either 
control limit is an indication of “ lack of control ” — of the need for takmg 
corrective action For instance, a point on the average chart above the 
upper control limit means that the process has changed m the 

direction of producing too many piece parts of larger shoulder diameter 
than 0*625 in Similarly, a point falling outside the lower limit X — Aw 
indicates a correspondmg change towards the production of too many 
piece parts having shoulder diameters smaller than that aimed at. Again, 
a point on the range chart outside the upper control limit Did shows that 
the precision — the closeness with which the same dimension can be 
repeated — ^has deteriorated from the standard set by the initial results, 
from which aU the control limits were calculated. Hence a point falling 
below the lower hmit D'w simply means that the precision of the pro- 
duction process has improved- The occurrence of such a point (e.g , that 
for the 49th sample in Fig. 7) does not call for corrective action because 
it indicates a significant change for the better. In fact, if several points 
faU near or below the lower control limit in the range chart it may be 
worth while conducting an investigation to ascertain the cause of the 
improvement in precision, with a view to maintaining the improvement 
as a permanent feature of the production process. 

The E.PJ. as a Guide to the Setting oi Control Limits, Apart from 
indicating whether or not the production process is stable, as regards 
dimensional level or variabihty, or both, do the control charts of Fig. 10 
reveal any other useful information ? For example, what evidence 
do they provide that the specified tolerance of ±0*003 in. can be met 
with the machine, production set-up, and operators doing this particular 
job ? In other words, can we tell from the control charts that the 
production of scrap is either mevitable, avoidable with care and atten- 
tion, or unlikely under normal circumstances % 

Broadly speaking, the answer to this question is Yes.’’ But an 
imqualified affirmation can only be given if the range chart is %n control. 
This proviso is important and yet is frequently overlooked in practice. 
It so happens that, in our example of Fig. 10, aU the points in the range 
chart fall inside their control limits. We conclude, therefore, that the 
precision of the process is constant — ^that its dimensional variability is 
basically random. And, on the basis of this conclusion, we are justified 
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in calculating the mean sample range w as a measure of the random 
variability,* and in using %b to set limits on the variation (due to chance 
causes alone) of both sample average x and sample range w. 

In practice, however, we are commonly confronted with a production 
process whose precision changes erratically or even systematically. 
In capstan work, for instance, the precision varies from instant to instant 
with the vagaries of the operator. In the case of autos, to cite 
another example, the precision will often fluctuate with the temperature 
of the coolant When plotting control charts in such cases, therefore, 
it is quite likely that the range chart will show lack of control. The very 
first step in the application of quality control technique to a production 
process of this kind consists m searching for, finding and, if possible, 
eliminating the assignable causes of non-random variation that are 
reflected m “ outsiders — ^points outside control limits — on the range 
chart. TMb is not a statistical problem. It is a straightforward engin- 
eering problem, calling for a practical knowledge of machines and pro- 
duction processes together with some experience in diagnosing their 
peculiar ailments. As a matter of fact, this is not as difficult as it sounds. 
Take, for instance, a typical capstan control chart like Fig. 12. Here 
the dimensional variation is largely under the operator’s control. It 
would not be impossible to eliminate the few outsiders in the range 
chart, and, mcidentally, to reduce the process variability (measured by 
w)^ by fitting a dial gauge to the capstan stop and making the operator 
work to the same “pressure” indication all the time. In fact, the 
author has come across instances where this has actually been done. 
As an alternative form of instability shown by the range chart there is 
the gradual upward drift in the pattern of range points associated with 
machine wear (e g , bearing trouble). Here the occurrence of outsiders 
in the range chart is not so much an erratic phenomenon as a gradual 
but persistent transgression of the upper control limit Dw, The remedy 
for such a relatively steady deterioration in process accuracy is clearly 
a general overhaul of the machine. 

Thus the bringing of a range chart into control will not rarely be an 
impossible task. Once such a chart does show evidence of control, the 
question as to whether or not the production process is inherently capable 
of meeting its specific tolerance can be decided fairly readily and quite 
satisfactorily. The decision is most conveniently made with reference 
to the relative precision index (R.PJ.) discussed at the end of Chapter 

* I,e,, of the unchanging standard deviation”© of the production characteristic. 
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III. It mil be recalled that at a certain critical value of this index, as 
determined from an actual range chart, the stability limits .^±3or and 
the drawing hmits X±:T coincide, so that the production process will 
just meet its specified tolerance. If the observed R.P.I* is less than this 
critical value, the stability limits fall outside the drawing limits and the 



Fig. 11. Relation between Stability Limits and Drawing Limits fob 
Different R.P.I. Values 


'prodwAion of scrap %s inevitable. On the other hand, if the observed 
R.P.I. is greater than the critical value, the stability hmits fall inside 
the drawing limits and the production process is too accurate for its specified 
job. 

These alternatives lead to important differences in the method of 
setting control limits on the average chart. In practice we have to 
consider three cases as follow ; — 

(1) Low Relative Precision : R.P.I. less than the critical value. 

(2) Medium Relative Precision R.P J. between the critical value and 
approximately IJ times that value, 

(3) High Relative Precision . R.P.I. greater than about 1| times the 
critical value. 

The numerical values of the R.P.I. correspondmg to these three oases 
are given m Table VIXI of Appendix B. 

Case (1) is illustrated in Fig. 11 {a). The critical condition of Case (2) 
IS shown in Fig. 11 (6), Case (3) is depicted in Fig. 11 (c). In all three 
diagrams the control limits for sample average are indicated by the 
dotted lines inside the drawing limits. 
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Case (1) . Low Relative Precision, A good practical iUustration of 
this condition is given by the control charts of Fig. 12 relatiag to a capstan 
turning operation of a somewhat exactmg nature, calling for a tolerance 
of ±0*0005 m. on a nominal dimension of 0*1678 in The samphng 
inspection results for the initial period (June 3rd — 6th) were used to calcu- 
late a provisional mean range on which the control limits for x and w 
for the remainder of the run were based. Here =0*0006 and the sample 

size was w<=4, so that 2)1^^=2 26x0*0006=0 00136, whilst 
0 1578±(0*75x0*0006)=0*1582 and 0 1574,* It will be seen that the 
attempt to achieve control of the sample average (i.e., the dimensional 
level of the process) was reasonably successful towards the end of the run. 
The important point to note, however, is that the control hrnits are too 
close to the drawing limits. In fact, the control ratio (c/. Table III) is 
well above the critical value of 50 per cent for 7t=4. Hence the produc- 
tion of scrap IS mevitable whether the average chart is brought into control or 
not. 

Now this particular job had in the past always given trouble in that 
no matter how much attention was paid by the tool-setter, or how much 
care was exercised by the operator, anything up to 15 per cent, defectives 
were found in batch after batch- The reason for this at once becomes 
clear from a consideration of the RP.I. of the production process. 
Analysis of the sampling inspection results for this particular batch 
yielded a process average of Xi=0*1678, coinciding with the nominal 
dimension — so that the tool-setting was accurate enough The mean 
sample range was found to be Wx =0*0005, slightly less than the initial 
value used in setting the control limits. Hence in this case we get for 
the R.P I. 

2y 0*001 

X ’'0*0005“’^* 

which is considerably less than the critical value 2*9 for samples of four. 

In such cases the mmimum percentage of work produced outside the 
drawing limits can be found from Fig, 13. This minimum value is to 
be expected, of course, only if the average chart remains in control — 
which is not the case in Fig. 12. Referring to Fig. 13, however, it will be 
seen that an R.P.I. of 2 0 with 7j=4 corresponds to an expected minimum 
of some 4 per cent, defectives m the product turned out from this particular 
process. A detailed mspection of the completed batch actually yielded 
5^ per cent, defectives. Both chairts in Fig. 12 for this first batch clearly 

♦Strictly speaking, the range chart during this period was not in control, so that 
these limits could only be regarded as tentative. 
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Fig. 12. Qttauty Contboii of Two Socobssive Batches (Capstan Operation) 
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indicate the occurrence of defectives, quite apart from a consideration 
of the R.P.I. for the process. On the one hand several sample averages 
fell either on or outside the drawing limits, so that the individuals in 
these samples must have been well outside. On the other hand, a number 
of sample ranges exceeded the drawmg tolerance, so that at least one 
individual in each of these samples must have been outside one of the 
drawing limits. 

The control charts thus provide pretty conclusive evidence that the 
specified drawing limits are too tight for the job as planned for this 
particular capstan. What action, then, should be taken under such 



circumstances ? Clearly, the action demanded is anything which wUl 
increase the rdaUve precision of the production process. Since the R.P.I. 
is the ratio of the drawing tolerance to the mean sample range, there are 
two alternative courses of action. Either the drawing tolerance must 
be increased or the process variability — as measured by the mean sample 
range — ^must be reduced. Eaihng either of these two measures, the 
production of defectives cannot be prevented but can only be minimised. 

The first step, then, where the R.P.I, is found to lie below the critical 
value, is to seek an increase in the drawing tolerance. In the particular 
case illustrated in Fig, 12 the design department agreed to a raising of 
the upper drawing limit by 0-001 in., thereby doublmg the tolerance. 
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(No individual piece part dimension below the existing limit of 0-1573 in., 
bowever, could be tolerated, as such low dimensions would prevent the 
proper functioning of the piece part on assembly.*) The control charts 
for the next batch of components, produced under the new limitations, 
are shown on the right of the illustration. The control limits were 
calculated from the mean sample range of the preceding batch, =0*0005 
in. The aimed-at process average X became 0 1583 in. mstead of the 
previous 0*1578 in , so that the control limits on the average chart 
were placed at X±-4i&i=0 1583 ±(0*75x0 0005) =0*1587 and 0*1579. 
Similarly, the control limit on the range chart was located at jD^i=2*26 x 
0*0005 =0*001 1 . It will be seen that, although stabihty of production was 
by no means fully achieved, the increase in relative precision led to a 
more satisfactory position as regards rejects. The achieved process 
average was X2=0*1584ia., sufficiently close to the aimed-at value, 
whilst the mean sample range this time worked out at t&a =0*0007 in. 
Hence the R.P.I. was hi this latter case 0 002/0*0007=2*9, which is just 
on the critical value. As a matter of interest, subsequent runs of this 
same operation showed that a mean sample range of w=0 0005 could be 
mamtamed with a reasonable degree of control, and in fact no defectives 
are now produced unless the average chart exhibits a lack of control (of 
dimensional level or process average X) 

Of course it may not always be possible, as m this example, to obtam 
an increase hi the drawing tolerance. Under these circumstances one 
must adopt the alternative course of attempting to reduce the mean 
sample range w. As a practical problem this means that efforts must be 
made to reduce the process vanability, that is, to increase the precision 
of the production process. An obvious way of doing so is to plan the 
job on a better class of machine (if one is available), otherwise the tooling 
must be replanned to achieve the desired result. If neither alternative 
is a practical possibility, then the existing machine must be examined 
with a view to reducing its variabihty. The procedure to adopt will then 
be similar to that described in the preceding section, in connection with 
the bringing of a range chart “ into control.” 

Knally, if no means Can be foimd to increase the R P.I. of the produc- 
tion process, one must face the fact that rejects will inevitably be pro- 
duced. The problem then becomes one of minimmng the perceTUage of 
defectives. A little consideration will show that this problem will present 
itself in two forms. In the first place, if it is immaterial whether defective 

* I.e., the drawing limits were originally 0*1673 
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production is due to transgression of the upper or the lower drawing 
limit, the most economic course to follow is to aim at a process average 
half-way between these limits, and in this mamier to equalise the per- 
centages of “ high ’’ and ‘‘ low ” defective piece parts, In the second 
place, if 0 %^ of the two limi ts may on no account be exceeded, then the 
process average to aim at will be one which will cause all the rejects to 
be produced by the inevitable transgression of the oihtr limit.* An 
example of the first case might be a simple length or depth. Examples 
of the second case are critical internal and external diameters. 

To facilitate the estimation of the minimum percentage of defectives 
to be expected in these two cases the charts in Appendix 0 have been 
prepared. These enable values of percentage defective to be found in 
terms of the and the amount by which the process average X must 

be ‘‘ off-set ” from the nominal drawing dimension in the second case. 
It must be remembered, however, that these percentages are minimum 
values, corresponding to a close control of the process average through 
the medium of the control chart for sample averages x. 

Case, (2) : Medium Rdative Precision. As an example of this condition 
of applying quahty control technique to a production process we shall 
take a pressing operation involving the simultaneous control of two 
dimensions. The piece part in question is the brass capsule case forming 
part of the microphone of a telephone transmitter and shown diagram- 
maticaUy in Eig. 14. f The form illustrated is produced on a 160-ton 
press after three previous draws from a brass slug about 0*050 in, thick. 
These capsule cases are produced in very large quantities and this partic- 
ular pressing operation takes place at a rate of some 500 per hour. 



Fig. 14. Section op the Miobophonb Capsule Case showing the Two 
Dimensions pboduobp bv a Pressing Operation 


* The point here is that transgression of the one limit means the production of 
scrap; whilst transgression of the other limit means the production of rejects — 
defective piece parts which can be corrected by a fiirther operation. 

f Thip particular job is briefly described, and illustrated by several photographs, 
m the first article of a series entitled “ Quahty Control in Operation ” published m the 
Productim amd Engmeermg BuUetm for December, 1943. (This Bulletm was issued 
jointly by the Ministry of Production and the Ministry of Labour and K'ational 
Service.) 
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Trouble was being experienced in adjustiug the punch and die, and the 
weight of the press, to produce a satisfactory dimensional level. In spite 
of repeated adjustments too many defectives were occurring, either on 
dimension No, 1 or dimension No. 2, It was, therefore, felt that control 
charts should be maintained in the hope that the cause of the trouble 
would be revealed, for a tolerance of 0 004 m. ought to be ample m a case 
such as this. A sample of 5 was taken every hour and the two dimensions 
indicated in Fig. 14 were measured to the nearest 0*0005 in on comparator 
type gauges fitted with special adaptors. Fig. 15 shows the plot of x 



DATE 4 AfOV 194$ S NOV 194$ 

Fig. 15. Control Charts before Corrbotion oe Tool 


and w for the two dimensions over a run of 48 hours. In the absence of 
control limits, adjustment|to the press was only made when a sample 
average fell too close to a] drawing limit. An analysis of the samphng 
inspection data along the lines described in connection with Tables 
IV and V yielded the following results : — 

Dimemion Process Average Mean Sample Range R,P. I, 
No. 1 0‘6749" 0-0012" 3 3 

No. 2 0-5002" 0-0009" 4-4 

From these were calculated the several control limits indicated by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 15. 
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It will be observed, in the jSxst place, that both sets of charts show 
that the process operation is reasonably well in control. In other words, 
once the machine is set it is capable of turning out a imiform product 
However, it will be noticed, secondly, that the level for dimension No. 1 
is too low when that for dimension No. 2 is correct. So that any adjust- 
ment made to correct the former will automatically raise the latter and 
cause rejects outside the 0 502 in. drawing limit. In fact, the error of 
0-0011 in. (0 6760 —0*6749} m the level for dimension No. 1, added to the 
error of 0*0002 in. {0-5002 —0-5000) in the level for dimension No. 2, 
gives a relative displacement of 0*0013 in. which is inherent in the punch 
and die, and which no amount of adjustment to the press can possibly 
overcome. The cause of the trouble with this particular operation 
becomes self-evident when one considers that such a displacement reduces 
the drawing tolerance — ^in this case by no less than one-third.*’* 

On the evidence provided by Pig 15 the tool was sent back to the 
tool room for correction. Afterwards a 16-hour run with the modified 
tool gave values for sample average x and sample range w as shown by 
the charts forming the left-hand half of Pig. 16. Analysis of the sampling 
inspection data this time yielded the following results • — 

Dimension Process Average Mean Sample Range R,P.L 
No. 1 0-6759" 0-0015" 2-7 

No. 2 0-5002" 0-0011" 3-6 

Control limits were calculated afresh, usmg the above values of X and w, 
and these are shown by the dotted lines in the left-hand part of Pig. 16. 
Here again the charts mdicate stability of the production process, whilst 
the dimensional levels this time are quite satisfactory. In fact, the 
relative displacement between the two only amounts to 0 0003 in., which 
is but a small fraction of the allowed tolerance. 

The important question that had to be settled, once the tool was 
properly lined up, was whether or not the production of defectives was 
still likely. A glance at the B P.I. values, not only for the job after 
correction of the tool, but also for the original operating conditions, 
reveals them all to be above the critical value 2-6 for the sample size 
n—5 (c/. Table HI). Reference to Table VHI of Appendix B shows that 
for dimension No. 1 the B.P.I. values he in the range of “ medium relative 
precision,^’ whilst for dimension No. 2 they fall in the category of high 
relative precision ’’ to be considered in the next section. Under these 

* Aaother instructive example of this state of affairs, as revealed by control 
charts, is given by J. C. Edwards and W. A. Bennett in their paper on 
“ Inspection EfStoiency,’” Proo* Inst. Mech, JSJng ^ 1946, Vol, 152, p. 69. 
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circumstances both dimensions can be maintained ■within the specified 
limit s provided the dimensional levels (i.e., the process averages, Si and 
^a) are controlled at or very close to the nominal values 0’676 in and 
0-500 in. 

That being the case, the job was placed under Quality Control at the 
end of the 16-hour run referred to above. Control limits were established 
for shop use, based on the values t&i=0 0016 in. and w?a =0*0011 in. In 
the case of the average charts the control limits -were of course located 
symmetrically with respect to the drawing limits. These several limits 


L? 4Sm 


Scml No 227^l\ 



Fig. 16. CONTB-OL ChABTS APTIflB COBBBCTION OF ToOL 


are shown by the dotted lines in the right-hand half of Fig. 16. It will 
be seen that the control limits for Xi are the same as before, except that 
both have been shifted upwards through 0 0001 in. — ^the amount of 
displacement of the process average Si (achieved just previously) from 
the aimed-at value. The control limits for X 2 , however, have been not 
only corrected ” for the corresponding displacement of 0*0002 in. in 
but also opened out to an appreciable extent. The reason for the 
adoption of such wider control Hmits will become apparent in the next 
section. 
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The control charts for £ and w, for the two dimensions, subsequent 
to the establishment of control limits for the press shop mspectors to work 
to (i.e., to use as a basis for takmg corrective action), are shown at the 
right in Fig. 16. Points indicating lack of control — whereupon the press 
was adjusted — are indicated at ‘‘ A ” in the charts. It will be seen that 
an upward trend in the 0-500 in, dimension persisted throughout the day- 
shift, but that the 0 676 in dimension remamed stable. Early on during 
the subsequent night shift both dimensions went wildly out of control 
and the j‘ob was stopped for an overhaul of the set-up (mdicated at S ”). 

A practical example such as the foregoing brings out several features 
of quality control technique, not the least important of these being the 
technical value of information gamed from the control charts (Fig. 15). 
Here this information enabled the production orgamsation (tool room, 
plannmg, etc.) to turn out a better job more qmckly than they would 
otherwise have been able to do The very low sampling percentage 
(1 per cent inspection of the process) may be criticised on general grounds, 
but in this particular case it was the best that conditions would allow 
and was found to be economic as long as the production process was 
mamtained in control 

In all cases of medium relative precision it is necessary to adopt 
standard control limits, i.e., control limits calculated after the manner of 
Table V. Not only that, but the average chart must then be kept in 
control if the production of defectives is to be avoided. Where lack of 
control occurs, technical knowledge must be used to search for and 
eliminate the “ assignable ’’ causes of variation. Instability of dimen- 
sional level has its origins in such technical faults as tool wear, incorrect 
tool-setting, faulty machine indexing or, possibly, temperature changes 
and poor material (although these latter are usually associated with 
lack of control in the range chart). 

Case (3) : High Belative Precision, It is a common experience in 
the operation of highly accurate machine tools, such as automatic lathes 
(both single- and multi-spindle types) and centreless grinders, that 
dimensional tolerances are relatively so wide that a job can run for a very 
long period before defectives begin to appear, e.g., due to tool wear. In 
other words, the machine is really too accurate for the job in hand, but 
its use is justified on the score of high production rate. Thus it is the 
author^s experience that, whereas semi-automatic machine tools such as 
capstan lathes and milling machines have a precision measured by a 
standard deviation’*' a‘=0*{)004 to 0-0010 in., the inherent precision of 

* Cf equation. (2) and the preceding discussion of the paraanater <s. 
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automatic lathes, centreless grinders and, in some cases, presses au^i 
high-class capstans, is much greater, corresponding to a standard deviation 
of cr=0*0002 in. or even less. Under these circumstances the control 
chart procedures required to maintain limits of, say, ±0 002 in. voU be 
radically different for the two classes of machine tool in question. 

To understand the modifications to the conventional quahty control 
technique which have arisen as a practical consequence of giving con- 
sideration to cases where a machine is ‘‘too accurate for its job,"' let us 
consider an actual example of an auto operation which called for the 
maintenance of a recess between the dimensions 0*163 m. and 0*166 in. 
Rejects in this case were rarely in evidence, except due to an occasional 
tool failure (broken or too rapidly worn tip). With a production rate 
in the neighbourhood of 150 per hour a sampling inspection of 4 piece parts 
every 2^ hours was decided upon when mtroducmg Quality Control to 
replace the 10 per cent, gauging (inter-process) inspection hitherto 
employed. The first pair of control charts of Fig. 17 show the results 
obtamed from a trial run (day-shift only) on a batch of some 12,000 piece 
parts. In this case the sampling inspection results were plotted for infor- 
mation only, and the control limits were arrived at by analysing these 
results at the end of the run. 

The process average X =0*16424 in. proved to be not very far off the 
aimed-at value of 0*1646 in., whilst the mean sample range worked out 
at ^=00005 in The relative precision index for this particular ^oh is 
thus 2T/^=0*003/0*0005=6, which is far above the critical value 2*9 
for the sample size ?^=4 (c/. Table III). Hence there is never any hkeh- 
hood of defectives being produced if the sample average ^ is controlled 
within the calculated limits shown by the dotted lines on the average 
chart. Actually, the chart indicates very considerable lack of control. 
Bui in a case like this %t does not matter, A httle consideration will show 
that it is uneconomic to attempt to control the sample average within 
limits arrived at in the conventional manner — ^the so-called standard 
control limits — ^because to do so would involve repeated tool re-setting 
when in fact there is no practical reason for taking such action. In othei 
words, to insist on such action being taken whenever a point on the average 
chart fell outside the standard control limits would lead, in such a case 
to the attempt to control the production process within narrower working 
limits than those laid down. 

In fact, if it were possible to maintain the average chart in control 
with respect to the standard limits, then the production process itseh 
would be controlled within the stability limits indicated by and Lc 
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in the middle diagram of Fig 17.* But there is clearly no object in 
attempting to achieve control within such limits, for the specified working 
limits lie well outside and How, then, should the control limits 
be located on the average chart so that advantage may be taken of the 
wide margin between the stability limits (determined by the production 
process) and the drawing limits (determmed by the designer) % What 
modifications are required m order to cater for such cases of high relative 
precision ? The correct procedure is to set the control limits inwards 
from the drawing hmits instead of, as hitherto, outwards fiom the process 
average or the nominal drawmg dimension. The distance by which the 
control limits are set in fiom the drawing limits is given by Ew, where 
the factor E is found fiom Table VII in Appendix B.j 

These widened limits on the average chart are known as mod%f%ed 
control limits How they are arrived at may be seen from the diagram 
in the middle, and the upper control chart on the right of Fig. 17.^ Clearly 
there is such a wide margin between the ‘‘natural tolerance’’ of the 
production process (i.e., the spread between the stability limits 
and •So'), that the process average may dnft or wander about 

anywhere between a lower limit and an uppei hmit for which 
the corresponding control limits are and Aw) indicated 

by the dotted lines in the upper of the second pair of control charts in 
Fig. 17. 

In this particular case the data yielded by the trial run of 12,000 
piece parts were used to determine the control limits for shop use in 
quality controlling” the later batch of piece parts, the two autos in 
question being identical in type and age. The inherent precision of these 
machines, as measured by the mean range t(?=0*0005 in. m samples of 
71=4 obtained from the trial run, served to determine the modified 
control limits — 

(Upper Drawing Limit)--JBM;=0*166— (0*75x0-0005)— 0-1656 in. 

and 

(Lower Drawing Lunit)+jBi&==0*163+0*0004=0*1634 m. 
in the average chart for the second batch. Only part of this, as well as 

* Under these conditions of assumed stable production the dotted curve shows the 
dimensional pattern (sampling distribution) of the sample averages x, whilst the solid 
curve shows the correspondmg pattern (bulk distribution) of the mdividual piece part 
dimensions cp, i.e., the production characteristic. 

t It can be shown that the control limit factor E is defined by (V n—1) J., where A 
IS the corresponding factor used in determining the standard control limits for 
sample average See, for example, the author’s article on “ Recent Developments 
in wcdity Omitrol,” McxMffk&ry, 1st July, 1943, p. 16. 

X cy. also Fig. 11 (c). 
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of the corresponding range chart, are shown in Fig. 17. To be on the 
safe side from the point of view of anticipating possible drifts in the process 
average X (e g., due to tool wear), the sampling mspection was increased 
to 4 piece parts every hour, i.e , ajDproximately 3 per cent, of the product 
was inspected under Quahty Control. It will be seen that on one occasion 
the machine was re-set, at the end of such a trend, m time to prevent the 
production of defectives (piece part dimension outside the upper drawing 
limit). 

By the use of such modified control limits on the average chart, when 
this is justified by a suflSciently high B P I. value for the production 
process, one is able to allow for a ^predetermined amount of non-random 
dimensional variation such as a gradual dnft due to tool wear or long- 
period fluctuations m the process average. This amount is, of course, 
predetermined by the consideration that no individual piece part may have 
a dimension falling outside either drawing hmit Where such modified 
control limits are used, however, it must always be borne in mind that 
absence of defectives, even when the sample average is maintained in control, 
depends on the process variability remaining constant. Hence it is vitally 
important to keep a range chart as well as the average chart ; or, at 
least, to keep a careful watch on the individual range values (during 
sampling mspection) to see that none exceeds the control Kmit value 
Dw, The reason for this necessity becomes clear immediately one 
considers the fundamentally economic character of statistical control 
hmits.* Whether these are “ standard limits, located in the con- 
ventional manner, or “ modified ” limits, as determined by the method 
illustrated in Fig. 17, such control hmits represent an economic balance 
with respect to the consequences of two kmds of errors, viz., looking for 
trouble that does not exist, and failing to look for trouble when it does 
exist. 

In so far as all control limits are based upon a fixed value of the mean 
sample range w, the assumption underlying their use is that the inherent 
precision of the production process remains constant. If, during the 
course of production and the period covered by the control chart, that 
precision falls ofi for any reason, so that w increases,! then m the standard 
t 3 q)e of chart the true position of the control limits for x will he outside 
the fixed action lines ’’ drawn in advance on the control chart for shop 
use. For these lines {X±Aw) were calculated from the origmal value 
of Hence by making use of them we shall be taking action (to correct 

On this point see, for example, § 19 (6) on p. 16 of J5.5.100S-1942. 

t Of, equation (2) and the preceding discussion of the parameter c. 
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assignable causes of variation in process average X) sooner, and thus 
more often, than we really ought to be doing under the changed circum- 
stances. But when using modified control limits the converse is the case. 
Because any increase in w will augment the distance Eib between these 
limits and the drawing limits and, as the result, the true position of the 
control limits will fall inside the fixed action Imes drawn on the chart. 
In other words, when the inherent precision of the production process 
deteriorates there is actually less room for the process average to wander 
about in than there was origmaUy, before the precision had fallen ofi. 
Hence in disregarding this effect of an increased w under such circum- 
stances we shall be takmg action (to prevent excessive variation in the 
process average X) later, and thus less often than we ought to be doing. 
That IS the reason why it is necessary, when using modified control limits, 
to keep a close watch on the sample range w. If at any time successive 
values of w exhibit, on the whole, an upward tendency then it may be 
necessary to recalculate w and to revise the control limits on both average 
and range charts.* 

* 

Emergency Short-cuts in Setting Control Limits. It will have been 
noticed that, quite apart from the use of ‘‘ modified ’’ in place of “ stand- 
ard ’’ control limits, the procedure adopted m the example of Fig. 17 for 
setting control limits on the charts differed somewhat from that set out 
at the beginning of this chapter. To be specific, the control limits 
calculated from sampling inspection data given by one run of a 30b were 
used on a later run of the same job performed by another machine. Such 
a procedure is clearly a radical departure from correct practice, where the 
control limits are calculated from a few samples taken at the beginning 
of a run, and are then projected forward on the charts to serve as action ” 
limits for the remainder of the run. 

This method of using the sampling inspection results from one batch 
of piece parts to set control limits for shop use on the next batch is quite 
legitimate, although it should be employed with discretion until experi- 
ence is gained of the relative behaviour (from the quahty control stand- 
point) of different machines, tool set-ups and operations. Nevertheless, 
in experienced hands this method of batch-by-batch control is valuable 
as a time saver, where Quahty Control is introduced on a large sc^e, 
more particularly in machine shops where the runs are of relatively 
short duration, e.g., 20 to 30 hours. It has been conspicuously successful 


* For example, m the case illustrated m Fig. 16, 
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in at least one precision engineering firm, where the usual batch size 
varies between 500 and 1,500 piece parts.*^ 

In fact, where small-batch production is the order of the day, it is no 
longer a practical proposition to work out control limits after the cus- 
tomary manner described in connection with Tables IV and V. Because 
to get enough samples for this purpose the inspection interval would have 
to be made far too short. Otherwise the batch would be completed before 
one had a chance to calculate the control limits. In the circumstances 
one is forced to make use of the sampling inspection data of a previous 
batch, or of several such batches. 

What about the first batch of a senes 1 Is it possible to pre-set 
control limits without any prior information whatsoever ? Stnctly 
speaking, the answer is No.’’ But in practice we can resort to a 
short-cut method, as an emergency measure, based on the R.P.I. theory 
developed earlier m this chapter. The method is as follows : — 

(1) Average Chart. Locate the control limits symmetrically with 
respect to the drawmg limits and at a distance apart equal to the 
drawing tolerance multiplied by the control ratio given in 
Table IH. 

(2) Range Chart. Locate the control limit(s) at a distance from the 
zero axis equal to D (and D') times the quotieiit 

Drawing Tolerance 
Relative Precision Index' 

D (and D') being taken from Table VII in Appendix B, and the 
Er.P.I. from Table III. 

As a concrete example, consider the case of Fig. 17. Here the drawing 
limits are 0 1645 ±0*0015 in. and the sample size is 4 (piece parts per 
mspection visit). The drawing tolerance is thus 0 003 in. whilst the control 
ratio is 0*5. Hence the control limits for sample average x would be 
located at 0*1645±Q *0008 in. Eeferring to Table VII, Appendix B, we find 
for w=4 that i>=2*26 (and D'=0*19), whilst Table III gives 2*914 as 
the E.P.I. Consequently the control limit(s) for sample range w would 
be placed at 0 0023 m. (and 0*0002 in.). It so happens that in this case 
the above short-cut works out satisfactorily, for the actual R.P.I. of the 
job is well above the critical value. But where a machine is not really 
accurate enough for its job this rule-of-thumb method for pre-setting 
control limits will lead to trouble, because it is not based in any way on 
rnachme performance and hence cannot be properly regarded as a method 
of quality control at aU. 

* See Machinery, SOtli July, 194.2, p. 118 , and ibid., 13th August, 1942, p. 189. 
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A question that is frequently asked by those beginning to make some 
progress with quality control technique is whether there is any way in 
which the sample size can be brought down to the irreducible rnmiTunm 
of one piece part per inspection visit. Cases sometimes arise where the 
time taken to inspect a sample of 4 or 5 piece parts for compliance with 
dimensional limits takes too long in comparison with the production- 
cycle time. Thus, to maintam a satisfactory percentage of process inspec- 
tion and, at the same time, to keep the inspection mterval down to a 
reasonable minimum, one may wish to inspect one item every half-hour, 
say, rather than four items every two hours. Is it possible to operate 
a system of quahty control with the theoretical minimum size of sample, 
^=1 ? Here, agam, the answer is “No’’ — strictly speakmg, For a 
sample of only one item caimot possibly exhibit dimensional variation. 
Where there is only a smgle value of the piece part dimension, r, there is 
no average value, x, nor range value, w. Hence the conventional control 
charts are no longer applicable. 

There is a way out of this theoretical difficulty, however, by using the 
difference between successive sample values as a measure of process 
variation. In fact, we make use of the average of these successive 
differences to calculate control limits for both the individual sample 
value X and the successive difference d. The procedure is set out in 
Table VI and is illustrated by the control charts of Fig. 18 relating to 

TABLE VI 

Control Charts fob the case where 


Sample 

Piece part Dimension 

Successive Difference 

No. 

X 

d 

V 1 

1-8726^ 

0-0020'' 

2 

1-8745^ 

0 

3 

45 

i 0*0005-" 

4 

50 

1 5 

5 

45 

16 

23 

30 

t 45 

24 

75 

1 

25 

1-8760^ 

{) mo6" 

Total 

1276 

340 

Mean 

Jr=l-8700+^|^=l-876r 



a differential length dimension produced on a single-spindle (index) 
auto, the production-cycle time being of the order of six seconds. A 
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)iece part is taken from the machine every twenty minutes and measured 
o the nearest ‘‘ half -thou.” The successive dimensions obtained are 
ecorded m the second column of Table VI. The third column gives the 
oixesponding successive differences. The first entry, against ** Sample 
^^ 0 . 1 ” is the numerical difference between the dimensions of the first 
nd second samples, viz., 1*8745 — 1 8725=0*0020 in. Similarly, the 
)enultimate entry in that column is the dimensional difference between 
amples Nos. 24 and 25, viz., 1*8775—1 *8760=0*0015 in. Agam, the last 
ntry is the difference. 0*0005 in,, between 1*8760 in. (No. 25) and 
*8755 in. (No. 26 — ^not shown). 



'’ig. 18. Control Chart Method based on Individual Values and 
Successive Differences 


For purposes of calculating the process average X and the mean 
uccessive difference 3, not less than 25 sample readirt^s should be taJcen^ 
ueferably as many as 40 or 50 if possible. At the foot of Table VI is 
hown the arithmetical working which is in principle the same as that of 
Dable V. The control limits are then obtained as follows : — 

{a) Piece Part Dtmension, x : 

Upper Limit=.f +2-3J=1-8751 +(2*3 xO-00136) 
=l*8761+0-0031=l’8782in. 

Lower Limit=s J? — 2*35 

=1*8751 -0*0031=l-8720in. 
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(6) Successive, Difference^ d : 

Upper Limit=3 55=3*5 X0‘00136==0'0048 in. 

Lower Liinit=0 

These control limits for x and d are then projected forwards on the chart 
to serve as “ action lines ” for shop use, in the same way as the limits 
for X and vo in the standard type of control chart based on sample average 
and range. Where as few as 26 sample values are used to calculate the 
limits it is advisable to revise them after a further 25 values have become 
available. In the example of Fig. 18 the process average and mean 
successive difference for the first 50 samples were found to be 
-87505 hi. and 5=0*0012 m. Thus for the remamder of the produc- 
tion run the control limits were located at 1*8778 in. and 1*8723 in. on the 
a:-chart and at 0*004:2 m. on the 5-chart. 

A Note on Sampling Inspection Procedure. The method of taking a 
sample of n, piece parts which has become almost standard practice in 
quality control work is to collect the n piece parts in succession as they 
come off the machine. The reason for doing so is simply that the 
dimensional variation exhibited by such a sample is the minimum possible 
for the job in question, and is a measure of the intrinsic variability 
(i,e., the inherent precision) of the production process. It will be recalled 
that this rock-bottom variability is defined by the so-called standard 
deviation of the production characteristic, a sigma ’’), and that in 
practice it is replaced by its equivalent w, the mean range found in a 
succession of samples of equal size n. 

Hence for purposes of quality control^ as distinct from quality 
assurance, the collection of a few piece parts in succession, to form our 
“ sample of individual piece part dimensions, is the only way to obtain 
an accurate picture (in miniature, of course) of the job’s dimensional 
pattern at the instant of the patrol inspector’s visit to the machine. 
On the other hand, if we are looking for an overall view of product quality, 
rather than for a picture of the production process, such an instanta- 
neous ” sample is not quite so useful. Because our overall view must include 
the effects of all the changes in the production process which take place 
during the intervals between patrol visits. If the production process is 
unstable, that is to say, if the points in the quality control chart frequently 
run outside their control limits, it is fairly evident that the dimensional 
variation exhibited by the completed product (i.e., the batch of piece parts 
turned out by the production process) vdll be greater than that shown 
by our sampling inspection results. Because these results, as used in 
calculating control limits, imply a kind of average production characteristic 
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taken over the run of the job. Whereas, in fact, the fiuishod product 
derives from all the many different production characteristics — differing 
in position or spread, or both* — ^which may occur as the result of the 
several “ assignable causes of variation discussed in Chapter III. 

Hence if we require an overall view of product quality, as we may do 
if we wish to use our samphng inspection results to give quahty assurance, 
the individual piece part items in the sample must be taken in such a way 
as to be representative, not of the state of production at a particular 
instant, but of all the piece parts produced smce the previous sample was 
taken. This involves what is called “ random samphng and in practice 
its operation is as follows. The piece parts are allowed to collect in a bin 
or tray, and at the scheduled patrol visit the mspector removes it and 
takes from it a sample of n piece parts selected at random. Under these 
circumstances the dimensional variation exhibited by the sample is 
somewhat greater than the minimum possible for the job m question, 
because it is a measure of the mtrmsic variability of the production process, 
together with the added variability mtroduced by (external) causes of 
process instabihty which may have been operating during the preceding 
inspection interval. 

Because random sampling provides a check on all that might happen 
between the patrol inspector’s visits to the machines, and so gives the 
most accurate picture of the overall quality of the work produced, it is often 
adopted in cases where control charts are to be used as evidence of product 
quality in lieu of 100 per cent, (detail) inspection at the conclusion of the 
production process f. This alternative sampling inspection procedure, 
however, does not give the best guide to the tool-setter, for he has to take 
action on information which is largely past history instead of up-to-date 
news ; neither does it give the most accurate information as to the inherent 
precision of the production process, for the dimensional variation in the 
sample is due not only to the mtrmsic variability associated with the 
job m question, but also to such factors as tool wear, resetting, etc,, during 
the inspection interval. In other words, random sampling is not a sound 
basis for Quahty Control. The correct procedure to adopt is that which 
we have termed instanta/ifieous sampling — the collection of the piece parts 
in succession as they are produced. 

Some Criticisms of Quahty Control In spite of the already widespread 
and growing use of Quality Control m production engineering organisations 


’i' Of, Fig. 6. ^ 

f Ixk this ooimeotiorL see footnote on p. xiu. 
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tliroughout tMs country, and of the considerable dissemination of technical ^ 
information regarding the applications of this new technique in machine 
shops engaged on repetition work, there stiQ remains a certain amount of 
criticism of quality control methods m practical engineering circles. Much 
of this criticism is unfortunately misinformed and arises from a lack of 
imderstanding of the fundamental principles of Quality Control. Those 
steeped in the traditional methods of “ direct inspection,” whether using 
limit gauges or dial gauges, are not unnaturally inclined to be conservative 
and to look askance upon an mspection method which includes a systematic 
recording of the results as a basic element in inspection procedure. In 
the experience of the author, the following objections to the “ statistical 
method ” of process inspection (viz., Quahty Control, properly so called) 
as compared with the direct method,” hallowed by tradition in the 
engineering sphere, are among those most commonly encoimtered : — 

(1) Quality Control reduces the engineering limits, i.e., the working 
tolerance. 

(2) Actual measurements must be made, which takes longer and 
requires more skill than using gauges. 

(3) Statistics must be kept, involving time and paper. 

(4) Production is slowed down by stopping jobs that are according to 
drawing. 

(6) Overheads are increased by spending time and money in measuring^ 
parts whose dimensions are within the drawing limits. 

(6) Additional expense is incurred in collecting and storing statistics 
which have no practical value. 

Other criticisms of a more informed and thus constructive nature 
concern the applicability of Quality Control to really fast, high-precision, 
auto production (e.g., piece parts turned out in hundreds of thousands per 
week with less than 1 per cent, defectives) ; the difficulties arising with the 
simultaneous control of many dimensions ; the economics of the measure- 
ment method as compared with the method of counting defectives ; and 
the use of the control charts themselves as inspection records, mstead of 
recording the mspection data separately on forms such as those discussed 
in Chapter VI. 

Objection 1 is by far the most common and arises quite clearly from 
a naisconception as to the relation between control limits and engineering 
limits. The fact that the former lie inside the latter in no way means that 
the production process is being controEed within narrower working limits, 
for these two sets of limits are not directly comparable. The control 
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limits apply only to the average, value oi the several measurements com- 
prising the patrol inspector’s “ sample/’ As long as successive sample 
averages fall inside their control limits — ^the criterion of a stable process 
level — ^the corresponding individual measurements Tsdll fall inside certain 
other limits which define the inherent precision of the production process. 
It is these latter hmits, and not the former, which are directly comparable 
with the tolerance or engineering limits. They are the so-called stability 
limits for the product and are, in fact, the “ limits of accuracy ” inherent 
in the production process. The pomt to bear in mind in interpreting the 
control chart (for sample averages) is, then, that the control limits cannot 
be referred directly to the engineering limits^ for these two sets of limits 
relate to two different kinds of dimensional values. They can only be 
compared indirectly through the control ratio ” or, better still, the 
‘‘ relative precision mdex,” discussed in Chapter III. 

Objection 4 attacks the basic operational prmciple of the quality 
control chart as a means for taking corrective action before defectives 
are produced. It is hkewise founded on the misconception that control 
limits are merely ‘‘ narrower workmg limits,” and that a point on the 
control chart falliag inside the engmeering limits thus represents a “ job 
that is according to drawing.” The objection is perhaps best met by 
consideriug an actual example. The lower diagram in Kg, 19 shows a 
machine-shop control chart for a certain milling operation where the 
piece part dimension had to be maintained within ±0*003 in. of a no mina l 
0*312 in. The upper diagram depicts, by way of comparison, the actual 
patrol inspection results, plotted with reference to the engineering limits. The 
quahty control routine in this case called for the measurement of a sample 
of fdur piece parts every hour (n=4)- The control limits, established in 
the usual way from prior sampling inspection data, were calculated from 
the observed mean sample range t&==0 0028 in. 

In this particular instance the tool-setter flatly refused to take the 
necessary corrective action until a point on the control chart either 
reached or went beyond the engineermg hmit — vindicated at “ A,” B ” 
and C ” in Fig. 19 — ^because he insisted that to do otherwise would be 
to ‘‘ stop a job that was according to drawing,” A glance at the samphng 
inspection record, hcwever, immediately reveals the falsity of this view ; 
because in every case the setter failed to prevent the production of 
defective piece parts, when he could easily have done so by taking action 
earlier as indicated by the control chart. A comparison of the upper and 
lower diagrams of Kg. 19 shows that whenever a sample average reaches 
the control limit the individual piece part dimensions have already 
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reached the engineering limit.* (The converse is not true, and thus one 
cannot achieve Quahty Control in this sense by the use of hmit gauges. 
To stop the job every tune an mdividual piece part dimension reached the 
engmeering limit would be hopelessly uneconomic ) The control limits 
thus serve as indicators giving the latest possible uistant for takmg 
corrective action before defective ^roivction has actually commenced. Had 
the tool-setter taken heed, as he ought to have done, of the control chart 



BY Control Chart (Milling Operation) 

indications he would not have had to take corrective action more often 
tlian he in fact did — ^production would not have been slowed up. On the 
contrary, it would actually have been speeded up, because the needless 
production of defective piece parts and their consequent sortmg out from 
the bulk product would on all three occasions have been avoided. 

The remannng misguided criticisms of quahty control can be dealt 
with more shortly. Objections 3 and 5 are readily met by pointing out 

♦ Incidentally, I'lg. 19 shows the relation between the control limits, the engin- 
eering limits, and the “ stability limits*’ for the production process The R.P.I. 
IS here 2*12 so that (see Appendix C) the rate of defective production cannot be re- 
duced below about 4 per cent. 
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that any system of practical and permanent value requires paper work as 
well as time and money spent in running it. One does not object on that 
score to production control or stock control systems — so why object to 
a quality control system ^ Provided such a system pays for itseK by 
reducing scrap and rejected parts, why should it not be introduced into 
inspection ? Surely the recent war has demonstrated to the engineering 
industry that the inspection department can no longer afford to be the 
Cinderella of the factory organisation Objection 6 may be answered by 
the typical examples illustrated by Pigs. 12, 15, 16 and 17. There the 
collecting and storing of statistics,’’ whether in the form of sampling 
inspection records or control charts, or both, was shown to be of direct 
benefit to engineering design and production planning. Experience in 
this country, at any rate during the war years, has already shown the 
value of control charts as a reliable means of comparing one machine with 
another, or its present with its past performance ; and as evidence, too, 
by which one may judge objectively between individual tool-setters, 
operators or groups of operators. Besides, control charts can be, and 
in fact have been, successfully used as evidence of product quality in 
Keu of subsequent 100 per cent, mspection. 

Objection 2 cited above, and with it objection 5 also, is again based on 
a misapprehension of quality control technique. In this connection the 
author has seen it stated* that ‘‘ one of the chief difficulties of the quality 
control method is that it does not permit the use of fixed limit gauges. 
Instead, it is necessary to use some instrument in the nature of com- 
parator ...” Such a statement is, of course, quite contrary to the 
facts of the case, for one of the simplest possible applications of quality 
control technique affords a practical solution to just this particular 
problem, viz., controlling product quality during manufacture when a 
measurement of individual items of product is either impossible or 
undesirable. This question is discussed in the next chapter. 


* Machmery^ 4th February, 1943, p. 130. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONTROL CHARTS BASED ON COUNTING DEFECTIVES 

Whek discussing the production characteristic of a manufacturing 
process m Chapter III, we saw that the percentage of defective product 
turned out by the process is measured by the area under the production 
characteristic lying outside the drawmg limits. We also saw that, as 
a direct result of this umque property of the production characteristic, 
any change in the relative amount of defective work produced is manifested 
by an alteration in the position and/or spread of the characteristic with 
respect to the drawing limits. 

Now the method of Quality Control based upon dimensional measure- 
ment enables a predetermined quality level (ie., percentage of defective 
product) to be maintained by taking appropriate action, as and when 
need for such is indicated by the control charts, to counteract any tendency 
of the production characteristic to change. We are here, of course, con- 
cerned with a medsurable quality factor — ^length, depth, diameter, etc. — 
whose variation is to be controlled within prescribed limits by actual 
measurements carried out systematically on repeated samples of the 
product. 

A little consideration will show, however, that an alternative means of 
maintaining product quality at a predetermined level presents itself in 
directly comparing the actual quality levels exhibited by repeated 
samples of the product with a chosen quality level accepted as a standard ; 
m other words, by directly compariug the percentages of defective items 
found during sampling inspection with some agreed standard percentage 
of defective production. Needless to say, this is a far simpler approach 
to the problem of Quality Control than that of dimensional measurement, 
for it involves a mere counting of the number of defective items found in 
each sample of product inspected — an elementary procedure requiring 
no particular skill. At the same time such a method of Quality Control 
based on counting defectives ’’ has a much wider range of application, 
extending beyond the field of dimensional variation into the realm of 
quality judgments formed by visual examination of the product. 

The point to note here is that we are in this case dealing with a quality 
characteristic which is no longer a measurable variable, but an attribute 
of the product. For example, a water tank either leaks or it doesn’t — 
there is no half-way position. Under given tensile test conditions a piece 
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of steel wire either breaks tinder the applied load or els© remains intact. 
In all such cases we can only assess product quality in its most elementary 
form, namely, in terms of the relative proportions of good and bad work 
actually produced. It is only to be expected, therefore, that what we 
gain in simplicity we lose in sensitivity. A quality control method 
based on counting defectives takes us back to the stage where we can at 
best “ be wise after the event.’’ Contrariwise, a quality control method 
based on dimensional measurement enables us, as we saw in Chapter IV, 
to “ get wise before the event ” There is no question but that the latter 
method is immeasurably superior, not only as a means of control but also 
as a means of gaming a valuable insight into causes of process mstability. 
It can, under favourable conditions, actually defective production ; 

the other method, however, can only reduce defective production to some 
agreed minimum. 

Principles and Applications. The general principles underlymg the 
method of defectives ” — ^the term by which this alternative quality 
control procedure is generally known — are perhaps best understood by 
considering the case of an automatic mechanism ; for example, on© produc- 
ing roUed threads on blank screws at a rate of several thousands per hour. 
Here it is a recognised experience that, no matter how perfect the design 
of the mechanism and no matter how carefully it is maintained, once in a 
while a defective screw will be produced. Defects of this kmd are entirely 
of a chance nature and their occurrence reflects the genuinely random 
element of vanation that is inherent in such a repetitive production 
process. The important point about the application of Quality Control 
in this case is that we cannot predict when these chance defects will occur, 
but we are able to predict how often they will occur in the long run. If, 
in fact, defective screws continue to be tmmed out more often than we are 
led to expect from considerations of chance alone, we conclude that a 
systematic cause of variation is present in the mechanism and hence we 
endeavour to search for, find and eliminate it. Having succeeded in this 
we are back again at the stage where defective production is due to 
chance causes only and is, therefore, at a minimum. That, m a nutshell, 
is the theory of Quality Control in so far as we are concerned with the 
rate of defective production as our quahty measure. 

How is this theory put into practice, say, in such a case as we have 
just been considering ? Here also we make use of a control chart in 
which the ‘‘ control limits ” serve as indicators, pointing to the incidence 
of variations in the rate of defective production which can no longer 
be attributed to chance. After all, as we saw in Chapter III, the 
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technique of Quality Control is merely a scientific method of separating 
the random variations, due to chance causes,” from the systematic 
variations, due to assignable causes.” The former are, in the nature 
of things, beyond our control ; but the latter, in so far as they can be 
assigned to specific physical elements in the production process (e.g., 
tool-setting, machine loading and operating, wear and tear, etc.}, are 
susceptible to control. As always, the control chart is simply a device 
that shows us at a glance when these unwanted assignable causes 
of variation are present in the production process alongside the 
inevitable chance causes. 

Before discussing the procedure for constructing quality control 
charts based on counting defectives, it will be as well to consider briefly 
the situations in which this method of quality control is appropriate and 
to indicate the types of control charts most suited to machine-shop 
applications of the method. In the first place it must be emphasised that 
methods of Quality Control based on measurement are quite valueless in 
the case of purely manual production processes, such as centre-lathe 
turning, grinding, coil winding and so on. Here the piece part dimension 
produced is entirely under the operator’s control, and the operator’s skill 
(or quality efficiency) is accordingly assessed not by the dimensional 
pattern of the product, but by the quantity of piece parts whose dimen- 
sions fall inside the limits laid down by the designer. The greater 
this quantity, the higher is the quality of the product. Here is a 
clear case where Quality Control by the method of defectives is the 
appropriate control procedure. As we shall see in Chapter VI, the con- 
trol chart m this case lends itself to the introduction of a quality bonus 
system so as to ensure the maximum level of skill among a number of 
operators. 

While Quality Control based on measurement is inappropriate to 
manual production processes it must not be thought that Quality Control 
based on counting defectives is equally inappropriate to automatic or 
semi-automatic processes. Here the question is not one of principle 
but of economy. Every piece part dimension can be measured — even a 
small bore or an internal screw thread. But to do so as a matter of 
routine, for purposes of Quahty Control, may very well entail a prohibitive 
amount of inspection and cost. The same is true for complicated piece 
parts, involvmg the checking of a multiplicity of what are in themselves 
straightforward dimensions (e.g., lengths and diameters). In certain 
phases of component production, for example, a piece part may have half 
a dozen or more critical dimensions, all equally important, and it would 
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be quite uneconomic — except perhaps in isolated instances — to maintain 
control charts for each dimension. In all such situations the method of 
defectives offers a convenient and economic alternative to the measurement 
method of Quality Control. 

Finally, there remains the sphere of visual inspection — ^the judgment 
of colour, finish or general workmanship Such quality judgments are 
notoriously difficult and yet they may be quite as important as the more 
or less mechanical judgment of dimensional variation. Here the intro- 
duction of control-chart methods can lead to a raising of the general 
level of nispection efficiency. In particular, control charts for per cent, 
defective may be valuable in comparmg the aptitudes and efficiencies of 
inspection operatives engaged on a 100 per cent, visual check of mass- 
produced material Assummg the general quahty level of the product 
to remain reasonably constant over a period, the efficient operatives will 
tend consistently to find more defectives than their less skilled or con- 
scientious colleagues The relative merits of a number of such inspection 
operatives can then be assessed objectively in terms of their corresponding 
control charts. 

A Simple Control Chart. An elementary type of control chart 
developed by the author in 1940 and illustrated in Fig. 20 has proved 
helpful in at least one machine shop, more particularly in the case of 
processes which habitually produce a high percentage of defectives.’*' 
The control chart is prmted on a standard form and is based on a 
maximum limit ” of 5 per cent, defective and a control limit ’’ of 3 per 
cent, defective, the former appearing as a full line with a 6 per cent, 
slope and the latter as a dotted line with a 3 per cent, slope. Each 
horizontal division of the chart represents the end of an inspection interval, 
when the patrol inspector visits the machine and gauges a fixed number of 
piece parts taken from among the last to have been produced. A standard 
sample size of 10 piece parts was chosen, and the accumulated number 
of parts inspected is indicated by the horizontal scale of the chart. 
Similarly, the vertical scale of the control chart shows the ccccumidaied 
number of defective piece parts found in all the samples inspected up to 
and including the current patrol visit. 

The two charts of Kg. 20 relate to two successive batches of small 
gears produced by the same operator on the same machine. Initially, 
a sampling inspection routine of 5 per half-hour was introduced which was 
later altered to 10 per hour, corresponding to the standard sample size, 
»==10, for the method of defectives in this particular machine shop. 

* Of* Machm&ry^ 13th Au^t, 1942, p. 169. 
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Referring to Fig. 20(a), for example, no defectives were found in the 
first five samples, but at the sixth patrol visit one piece part m the sample 
of five was found to be defective. Thereafter, during the next eight 
patrol visits, no further defectives were found. At the inspector’s fifteenth 
visit to the machme, however, two out of the five piece parts m the sample 
were found to be defective, making three in all, for which the corresponding 
pomt on the control chart fell outside the control limit. Appropriate 
action was immediately taken to remedy the sudden increase m the rate 
of defective production, after which the job was allowed to proceed. As 
wiU be seen from the control chait, the line joinmg the origin to the last 

PART No 3010/13 Op. No 30. SECTION SKILLED MILLING- CARD No 7362 


CONTROL CHART FOR MESHING OF GEAR AFTER CUTTING 



Fig. 20a. Control Chart for “ AoouMULATBn Number Defective ” 

plotted point has a slope of 4^ per cent., a value just below the limiting 
figure which could be tolerated for this particular product. As the 
64 samples inspected during the run of the batch comprised some 30 per 
cent, of the total production, this sample figure of 4J per cent, is a fair 
estimate of the per cent, of defectives in the batch when it reached the 
assembly line. The improvement m product quality obtained with the 
next batch of gears, as the result of the previous experience and its 
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control-oliart record, is well illustrated by the companion control chart 
depicted m Fig 20(6). 

The merit of this ‘"cumulative’’ type of control chart is that it 
automatically furnishes an overall picture of the rate of defective produc- 
tion, that IS, of the very quality characteristic which it is desired to control. 
Being of an empirical character, it is not sensitive to momentary deteriora- 
tions in product quality except at the beginning of a production run. 
Moreover, it is altogether too coarse an instrument of control for 
applications where a^high qualitylevel is desired, of the order of 1 per cent. 

PAtrr No 3010/13 Op, No 30. SECTION SKILLED MIUINO, CARD No 6159 


CONTROL CHART FOR MESHINO OF GEAR AFTER CUTTINGr, 



Fjg. 206 . CoNnROii Chart yoR “ AocrcTMunATBi) Number Deeeotive ” 

^ defective. A recent development of this “ cumulative” type of chart 
has to a large extent overcome these inherent weaknesses and made the 
method smtable for purposes of quality supervision (e.g., control charts 
for test results), if not of quality control under conditions of machine-shop 
production.* This improvement consists in providing a relatively simple 

^ ♦ This latest development is due to A. E. Worley, of the Western Regional Ad- 
ministration of the Miiustry of Supply, and was discussed at the second meetmg of 
the Industrial Apphcations Section of the Royal Statistical Society held on 19th 
February, 1943. (See Beport No. W/4^/WB of the Western Regional Adnunistra- 
tioa, M, of S., circulated on 8th December, 1942.) 
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means of setting control limits, on a statistical instead of on an empirical 
basis, about the sloping Ime representing either the aimed-at or the 
achieved level of control, thereby making the sensitivity of the control 
chart uniform throughout its entire length. 

Under machine-shop conditions, however, a control chart must be of 
such a character as to draw immediate attention to any sudden deteriora- 
tion in product quality. Here the assessment of the amount of the change 
m the rate of defective production is clearly of secondary importance ; 
it is sufficient to know that the change is a real and not an apparent one. 
In other words, it is more important to be able to take action quickly, 
where a definite need for this is indicated by the control chart, than to be 
presented with an overall picture of the varying rate of defective produc- 
tion during the period covered by the chart. The form of chart which 
meets these requirements is that in which the fraction, percentage, or 
number defective in each individual sample is plotted in succession, rather 
than the corresponding sample aggregate (as in Fig. 20). This form of 
control chart has become standard for quality control applications using 
the method of defectives. 

The Standard Control Chart for Percentage Defective. In Chapter III 
we had occasion to refer to the Normal Law of random variation under- 
lying the production characteristic of a manufacturing process. This 
statistical law applies to measurable quantities, such as tensile strength, 
dimension, weight, time, etc., and expresses the relationship between 
particular values and the relative frequencies with which they occur. It 
win be recalled that it is through knowledge of this law, with which 
mathematical statisticians have in the past provided us, that we are 
enabled to calculate “ stability limits ’’ for a production process, and 
control limits ’’ for sample averages and ranges as required in quahty 
control by the method of dimensional measurement. 

When considering the occurrence of defective items of product — 
commonly termed “ defectives ” — ^we are no longer concerned with a 
dimensional pattern, however, but with a quality pattern of a more general 
character. On the assumption that under stable conditions of production 
such defectives are due to chance causes, they are to be regarded as random 
events obeying a statistical law of variation and forming a characteristic 
time pattern. This law of random variation, which expresses the chance 
nature of rare events, is known as the Law of Small Numbers, and its 
projection in time leads to a frequency pattern of “ occurrences whose 
properties are as well established as those of the frequency pattern 
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described by the Normal Law.* In particular, it enables us to calculate 
control limits for the percentage of defectives occurring in repeated 
samples. For example, if under stable conditions of production we 
expect to find that, say, 1 per cent of the piece parts turned out by a 
certain process operation will fail to pass the appropriate limit gauges, 
then we are able to specify limits within which the corresponding per- 
centage of such defectives found m a sample of, say, 100 piece parts 
should lie if the rate of defective production remains 1 per ceM, 

This last statement may seem strange at first sight. If samples of 
100 piece parts are selected at random from a bulk known to contain 
1 per cent, defectives, it is fairly obvious that m the long run an average 
of one defective piece part will be found per sample But this is only true 
on the average and in the long run It is not reasonable to expect to find 
one defective piece part in every sample of 100. A large proportion of 
samples will contain one defective, it is true; but an almost equal proportion 
will contain none. Quite a number of samples will be found to contam 
two defective piece parts, whilst not a few will show as many as three 
defectives. Moreover, one may now and again get a sample containing 
no fewer than four defective piece parts. 

The point to note here is that in repeated sampling from a 1 per cent, 
defective bulk we should expect, with a sample size of w.=*100, as wide a 
range of variation as zero to 4 per cent, defective in the samples. This is 
a matter of common experience and of the “ luck of the draw.*’ Before 
we can be practically certain that the rate of defective production has 
deteriorated beyond 1 per cent., we should have to find as many as 
five defective piece parts in a sample of 100. Such a conclusion is by no 
means obvious to anyone not familial with the statistical laws of sampling 
fluctuations. Most engineers, when encoimtering a sequence of, say, 
0, 1, 1, 2, 1, 0, 1, 2, 0, 1 defectives in ten successive samples and then 
suddenly finding four defectives in the eleventh sample, would almost 
immediately conclude that a real change for the worse had taken place 
in the quality of the bulk product being sampled. In point of fact, however, 
the change is only an apparent one, for such a deviation from the long-run 
average of 1 per cent, defective in the samples is quite consistent with a 
stable quality level for the bulk. 

The foregoing consideration can be expressed graphically in a very 
simple manner by means of the standard control chart for percentage 

♦ For a ixon-mathematical account of this statistical theory of rare events as 
applied to accident prevention see the author’s article entitled “ Accident Statistics 
and Probability Theory which appeared in the BE AM A Journal, February, 1943, 
pp. 38-43. 
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defective, an example of which is given in the lower half of Fig 21. With 
a sampling procedure based on patrol inspection as described in 
Chapter III, we shall assume that at the end of the appropriate mspection 
interval the last 100 screws turned out by a thread rolling machine are 
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collected and visually or otherwise examined for defective threads. Let 
us assume, furthermore, that the assembly shop using these screws is 
prepared to accept up to a maximum of 2 per cent, defectives m the bulk. 
The number of defective screws found in each sample of 100 is then 
recorded against the time at which the sample is collected from the 
machine, and also plotted on the chart. The vertical scale of the control 
chart — ^shown at the bottom of Fig 21 — ^is in per cent, defective,^, which 
in this particular case is the same as number defective, c, since the sample 
size is ?2-=100. In general we have . — 


Per cent, defective =p== 


100c Number defective 


n 


XlOO 


( 5 ) 


Sample size 

The horizontal scale of the chart is really a time scale, each plotted 
point corresponding to one of the regular visits to the machine by the 
patrol inspector. In Pig. 21, however, the successive visits are con- 
veniently indicated by a sample number sequence. 

After the first 15 to 20 sampling results have been recorded and plotted, 
the control level or process average per cent, defective, p, must be cal- 
culated from the sampling inspection data. This average rate of defective 
production, as estimated from the defectives foimd in a number of 
samples, is given by : 

„ 100c 100 Total number of defectives found 




n n Total number of 5ampZe5 collected 
Total number of defectives found 


.XlOO 


( 6 ) 


""Total number of piece parts inspected 
In the example of Fig. 21 sampling inspection data obtained previously 
gave a total of 19 defective screws in 16 samples of 100 taken at hourly 
intervals throughout two shifts, so that the process average in accordance 
with equation (6) is 

. 100x19 , .. 

^=- 1600 -=^ 


and this value then becomes the control level for the chart. Next we must 
determine the control limits within which the values of p for samples of 
^2rs=100 win lie if the rate of defective production is maintained indefinitely 
at the level p=l -2 per cent. By referring to Chart I in Appendix B, we 
read off these limits for number defective, c, against the expected number 
of defectives per sample, c=:19/16=l-2*. The values are c=:4*5 and c=0 
for the upper and lower control limits respectively. (It should be remem- 


* In this pairticular case, with ti=100, c is ntnnericaJly equal to jp, as is at once 
evident from equation (5). Hence the control level for number defective, 5, is 
numerically the same as the control level for percentage defective, p. 
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bered that numbers such as c=l‘2 and c=4-5 are purely theoretical 
figures. Actually the number defective c, since it is the count of the 
defective items m a sample, can only be a whole number.) Since the 
lower limit is zero it coincides with the base line of the chart in Fig. 21, 
whilst the upper hmit is mdicated by the dotted line drawn through the 
value ^==4*5. Thus, provided the rate of defective production for the 
process in question does not increase appreciably beyond the basic level 
of 1-2 per cent., no sample (of 100 piece parts) should contain more than 
jp=4-5 per cent, defectives, corresponding to the theoretical number 
defective, c=jpw=4*5 It will be observed from Fig. 21 that the 60th 
sample contained c=5 defectives (p=5 per cent ). This occurrence is a 
sufficient indication of a significant deterioration in product quality and 
would normally call for action to be taken to remove the assignable cause 
of the increased rate of defective production. 

The same thing occurs at the 99th sample and, on comparing the 
patterns of the dots on the chart before and after the 60th sample, it would 
seem that, on the whole, a slight upward shift in the dots had taken place. 
But this shift is not easy to discern and can only be established by counting 
the aggregate number of defectives in the two regions, dividing by the 
corresponding number of samples, and thus arriving at the process 
average (c or p) before and after the 60th sample,* The cumulative 
chart for this example, illustrated in the upper half of Fig. 21, on the 
other hand, shows this deterioration in product quality very clearly. From 
about the 70th sample onwards the process average maintains a fairly 
steady level of 1 *8 per cent, defective, as may be seen by the steeper slope of 
the line drawn through the last 28 points. A comparison of the two charts 
in the region of the 60th sample is equally instructive. From the point 
of view of taking action to improve the process, the instantaneous ” 
chart gives a decisive indication whereas the ** cumulative chart hardly 
shows any cause for action — at least not until about the 70th sample. 
The line drawn through the 65th sample, with the Hmiting slope 

=2 per cent, defective, does seem to mdioate a real deterioration in 
product quality at the 60th sample, but the indication is by no means 
decisive. 

The foregoing example serves to make clear the superiority, for 
purposes of quality control, of the conventional t 3 rpe of control chart for 
fraction or number defective over the cumulative type of chart, which is 
appropriate more to quality stipervision, 

* The statistical method of treating this comparison is discussed very fully on 
pp. 17-20 of B.^.600B-1942 {Quality Control Ohmio). 
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Some Practi(Sal Illustrations. Kg. 22 illustrates the application of 
the foregoing procedure to the quality control of an auto job in which 
inspection was carried out by means of ordinary ‘‘ go ’’ and ‘‘not go ” 
gauges. Here the economic level of control (rate of defective production) 
was taken as 4 per cent, defective, and the number defective (c) rather 
than the percentage defective (p) in the sample was chosen as the quality 
indicator. In view of the high production rate and the critical nature of 
the dimensions to be controlled, the very short inspection mterval of 
five minutes was laid down and the sample size was fixed at the lowest 




OAVSHIFT ; EE 42 PIECEPART t CAPTIVE SCREW 

SECTION : AUTOS PRODUCTION RATE * 385 PER HOUR 

MACHINE « N« 4 SAMPUNO INSPECTION * 6 EVERY 6 MINS 

SETTER * m326 CONTROL UVEL* 4% DEFECTIVE 

Fig. 22. Co3srTBOL Chart por Number Defective (Auto Operation) 


possible value commensurate with a reasonable hope of finding defectives, 
viz., 71=6. The expected number of defectives per sample, i.e., the control 
level for number defective c, is thus 


c= 


np _6x4 
100 ~ 100 


=0-24 


As this value is considerably less than unity, the use of two control limits 
becomes advisable for reasons which need not be gone into here*. The 


* British Stcmdmrd, 600i2-1942 makes use of these two sets of limits throughout 
Section 4, which deals very fully with the theory of Quahty Control based on oountmg 
defectives, and with the control chart for number defective On this pomt see also 
Arrhmam War Sixmdasrd 2?L3*1942, p. 19, and footnote on p. 12. (This latter publica- 
tion is obtainable through the British Standards Institution.) 
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iimer limit is then employed as a “ warning limit and the outer limit 
as an action ’’ limit. Referrmg to Chart II of Appendix B, we obtain 
the control limit values c=2 and c=3 (approximately) corresponding to 
the control level c=0-24 The quality control procedure in such a case 
is then as follows • 

As soon as a plotted point falls on the warning ” hnut, indicated by 
the dotted line m Fig. 22, the patrol inspector immediately takes a further 
sample of six piece parts from the machine. If this check sample also 
contains two (or more) defectives the job is stopped and the tool-setter 
called in to make adjustments to the machme in accordance ynth the 
nature of the defectives found. On the other hand, if the check sam])le is 
found to contain less than two defectives, the job is allowed to run. If 
a plotted pomt reaches the action ” limit, indicated by the solid line m 
Fig. 22, the job is stopped at once, without the patrol mspeotor having to 
take a check sample. The achieved process average quahty, m terms of 
per cent, defective, can readily be determined from the control chart or 
the accompanying sampling mspection record, A count of the number 
of defective piece parts actually found during the 8-hour run covered 
by the chart of Fig. 22 gives a total of 24 defectives in 93 samples of 6 
The achieved process average as given by Equation (6) is thus 


._100 Ujm 
^ 6 ^93 93 


-b= 4-3 per cent. 


which is in close agreement with the aimed-at quality level. 

A practical question which arises from a consideration of the above 
example is that of the procedure to be adopted in the case of multi- 
dimensional process operations on piece parts turned out by fast production 
processes (e.g., power presses or multi-spindle autos).* Undoubtedly the 
best method to follow here is to maintain a control chart for number 
defective and to assign code letters to the diflEerent dimensions to be 
controlled. Whenever a plotted point reaches either the warning or 
the action limit, the dimensions responsible for the defectives in the 
sample should be noted and the corresponding code letters placed 
alongside the point on the chart. In this way the repeated occurrence 
of a particular code letter throughout the chart will enable the 
assignable cause of faulty production to be tied down to a particular 
dimension. A control chart for averages x (and, possibly, also for 
ranges w) should then be maintained for this troublesome dimension, 
when the fault may be tracked down and remedied. This method of 
procedure is simple to apply, and has in certain oases yielded very 
valuable results. 


* Control charts based on measurement would be clearly tmeconomioal of inspec- 
tion effort. 
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At least one engineering firm in this country has elaborated a 
procedure of this kind to cover as many as fifteen dimensions and 
visual defects simultaneously.* An example taken from another 
engineering organisation is illustrated m Fig. 23 and relates to a senes 
of machinmg operations on a hank bush performed by an indexing 
auto. Here the number of defectives found in each sample is still 
plotted on the vertical scale, but at the top of the chart a simple and 
convenient analysis of the cause of rejection is given. The dimensions 
controlled by the various gauges are indicated in the column headed 
“ Reason for Rejection,” each reject classification being subdivided 
into “ oversize ” and ‘‘ undersize ” as indicated by the letters ‘‘ 0 ” 
and U ” respectively The control level m this case was fixed at 
4 per cent, defective and samples of ten piece parts were gauged at 
15-mmute intervals. Here c = 0*4 and the corresponding control 
limits were located at c=2 and c=4 (The theoretical values given 
by Chart II of Appendix B are 2*5 and 3*8.) Check samples taken 
immediately after the occurrence of two defectives in the 7th and 
19th samples m both oases showed no defectives, but the occurience of 
five defectives in the 11th sample was sufficient evidence that the set-up 
required overhaul and an adjustment was accordmgly made. It would 
appear that this adjustment for oversize diameter adversely affected the 
counterboring operation as aU but one of the subsequent rejections were 
for undersize of the depth of counterbore. Here is a case where a planning 
investigation might be worth while, although the achieved process 
average, 

is within the specified quality limit of 4 per cent, defective. At any rate, 
the maintenance of dimensional control charts for the 0*280 m. diameter 
and the depth of counterbore would very soon reveal whether the existing 
tooling of the job was productive of a correlation between these two 
dimensions. 

Another question that arises immediately in the minds of those 
familiar with machine-shop practice is: How does one apply such a 
control chart in cases where the control level is effectively zero % In 
other words, how can the method of defectives be used to control quality 
when no defective piece parts are permitted to pass through the sieve of 
sampling inspection * Taken hteraUy, of course, the answer is that it 
can’t be done. But if an occasional defective piece part may be allowed 


* Vid& W. A. Bennett and J. W. Rodgers : “ Quality Control ’ * (Aworafi J^roduc^ 
tion, 1943, Vol. 54, pp. 172-175). 
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io slip tlu'Ough, diter allowing for the sorting out of any defectives pro- 
duced during the unstable inspection mtervals, a practical way out 
of the difficulty of a zero control level is to use inspection gauges set to 
nairower limits than the drawing limits. Such a procedure will artificially 
inflate the oontiol level to a figure enabling the sample size to be kept down 
to a small value. In geiieial an “ inflated ” control level of p =6 to 10 per 
cent, defective will be found adequate for quality control along the 



other \ 

when ^ connection with Fig 2L The author has termed the 

sampli* inspection toleranoe to drawing tolerance — a concept appropriate 
can't bt method of defectives — ^the inspection limit 

^ relation between this ratio and the fictitious control level (to 

aoned by the use of the inspection gauges) is given by Fig. 24. 

iwnt l9ia, mption underlying this relationship is the practical one that the 
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percentage of piece parts whose dimensions fall outside the drawing 
limits (i,e., the true percentage defective) shall be effectively zero, irrespec- 
tive of the percentage failing to pass the inspection gauge (i e., the per- 
centage rejection). 

For example, let us assume we want to use a control chart for number 
(or percentage) defective to maintain a certain dimension, say, a 0*625 in. 
length, withm limits of ±0*002 in. By making our inspection gauge 
with a ‘‘ go ” limit of 0*626 in. and a “not go ’* limit of 0 624 in. we 
should be working with an inspection limit ratio of 0 5. Provided the 
machine in question, when performmg this particular operation, is 
capable of meeting the drawing hmits, then our inspection gauge should 
not throw out more than about 13 per cent, of the product. With a 
sample size 7i=10, say, the expected number rejected by the inspection 
gauge would be c=l *3 Eeferring to Chart I of Appendix B, the correspond- 
mg control limits become c=5*5 and c=0. Thus if we get a sample in 
which 5 or 6 piece parts are rejected by the inspection gauge we can be 
pretty certain that the process is tending to produce work that is outside 
the drawing limits. 

Unfortunately, this method of using a control chart based on 
“ rejects instead of defectives, properly so called, is of little value in 
oases where the machine is too accurate for its job. Suppose the machine 
in question could hold limits of ±0*001 in. and that the tool-setter 
adjusted xt so that all the product fell within the range 0*625 in. to 
0*627 in. In that case 50 per cent, of the product would be rejected by 
the “ go ” gauge. Conversely, if the machine were set to produce every 
piece part within the range 0 624 in. to 0*625 in., the 50 per cent, of the 
product would be rejected by the “ not go ” gauge. But if the tool- 
setting were such that only dimensions between 0*624 in. and 0*626 in. 
were being turned out, then no product at all would be rejected by the 
inspection gauge. In none of these three cases would any product be 
made outside the drawing limits 0*625 in. ±0 002 in. Yet the rejection 
level of our inspection gauge might be anywhere between zero and 50 per 
cent., depending on the tool-setting. So that to base a control chart on 
the calculated level of 13 per cent, rejection (as found from Fig. 24) would 
be worse than useless. 

The reaj answer to the question of preventing, as distinct from 
minunising, defective production is, of course, to use control charts based 
on dimensional measurement. Because then, and only then, does one 
obtain fuE mformation about the production characteristic of the proems. 
Without such information it is impossible to say whether the production 
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of defectives is inevitable or not. However, a compromise may be effected 
by using inspection gauges set to Kmits, closer than the drawing limits, 
which are calculated from consideration of the inherent precision of the 
process. Pig. 24 presents this calculation in the form of a simple graph 
for the specific case where the production process is just capable of 
meeting the drawing limi ts, i e. where the stabihty limits X±Sa coincide 
with the drawing hmits D±T, as depicted m Pig. 11(6). The general 
case of low relative precision, illustrated in Pig. 11(a), clearly does not call 
for the use of special mspection gauges at all, because the drawing limits 
are already being exceeded, so that the ordmary shop gauges set to these 
limits will reject true defectives. It is the other general case, that of high 
relative precision, shown m Pig. 11(c), which, as already explained, 
requires especial consideration. 

It would be exceeding the scope of the present work to give the theory 
underlying the calculation of the inspection limits for this important case. 
SufSicient be it to state that the optimum value of percentage 
rejection ” by such gauges is around p=10 per cent. Under these 
circumstances the required Inspection Limit Ratio is given by 
9 (Critical E.P.L) 

20 (Actual R.P.L ) 
where the critical value of the Relative Precision Index is taken from 
Table III on p 45. As a practical illustration of the use of the above 
formula let us again consider the case of a simple parting-off operation to 
give a specified length of 0*625±0*002in., and let us assume that a 
sample size of n=10 is decided upon so as to get an expected number 
rejected (by the inspection gauges) of c=pw/100=l per sample, 
approximately. Here the drawing tolerance is 0-004 and the critical 
R.P,I. value is 1*95. Moreover, we shall assume also that over a test 
period of sampling inspection, based on the methods descnbed in 
Chapter IV, the sample measurements yielded a mean range of 
0*00091 in. The corresponding R.P.I. value is 2T/w:=Q 004/0*00091 = 
4*4, so that the required inspection limit ratio is found to be : — 
(9,,l-95)_, (17*55) 

“(20 4*4) 


I.L,R.=1- 


( 7 ) 


LL.R.=1- 


= 0*8 


( 38 )' 

Hence the inspection tolerance is 80 per cent, of the drawing tolerance, 
and the mspection gauges must accordingly be set at 0*625±0*0016in. 
Using these gauges we would obtain a control chart of the kind illustrated 
by Kg 22 in which, to begin with, we should draw our control limit at 
c=4 corresponding to the assumed process average, or control level, 
5=1 (see Chart I of Appendix C). As soon as some 16 to 20 points had 
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been plotted, and providing in that period no sample of 10 had given as 
many as 4 rejections, the estimated control level should be revised, 
using equation (6) to find the actual rate of rejection, §, and a new control 
hmit should be drawn in and earned forward on the chart based on the 
corresponding revised value of the average number rejected per sample, c. 

The Two-way Control Chart. A refinement of the simple type of 
control chart for percentage (or number) defective discussed so far is the 
so-called “ two-way ” control chart. Its use involves a subdivision of the 
defectives into the two categories ''high’’ and “low,” i.e., a separation 
of defective product mto items which fail to pass the '' go ” gauge and 
those which fail to pass the “ not go ” gauge. A pair of control charts 
is then maintamed, one for each class of defectives. Fig. 25 shows such 
a dual control chart for a trimming machine where the quahty of the 
fimshed piece part is almost completely in the hands of the operator. 
Although with care and attention an extremely low rate of defective 
production can be maintained, quality can easily deteriorate with careless- 
ness or lack of skill. Although the hand lever on the machine is brought to 
a fixed stop, this in itself will not guarantee a piece part being kept within 
lihe specified dimensional limits. Too much pressure on the lever after 
it has reached the stop will cause the parts to be mderske ; too hght or 
too quick a pressure will make them oversize. Again, too fast a cutting 
feed may cause a fragile part to spm on the fixture and be damaged, 
whilst too slow a feed leads to the collection of so much swarf that the 
body sides get scored and the part is rejected on that account. 

In thi R particular case the production rate was 2,000 per hour, and 
samples of 60 were collected every half hour and checked by ** go ” and 
“ not go ” gauges. The control level for the “ go ” gauge had to be fixed 
at 2 per cent, defective, but in the case of the " not go ” gauge the 
situation was not so critical, and a control level of 5 per cent, defective 
was decided upon as being economic. Accordingly the expected numbers 
defective per sample were Ci=0’02 x 60=l'2 for the ‘‘go” gauge and 
C 2 = 0-05 x 60=3 0 for the “not go” gauge. It so happens that the 
machine shop in question habitually made use of both “ warmng ” and 
“ action ” limits in all their control charts*, so that the appropriate 
control limits are to be taken from Chart II of Appendix B. We there 
find for the action limits Ci=6 and C 2 = 10 , and for the warning limits 
Ci=4 and C 2 = 7 . These limits are shown on Fig. 25 as solid and dotted 

* This IS the practice reoaramended m JB.>S.600i2-1942 It is a moot point 
whether warmng limits axe worth while in the case of quality control by dimensional 
measurement. 
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Fig. 25, Two-way Control Chart (Control Levels : 2 per cent, for “ Go ’* Gauge and 5 per cent. 

FOR “ Not Go ’* Gauge) 










CONTEOL CEABTfa — COSTING Dl!.! EGTI\ £♦& 


lines respectively. The maohme stoppage at the 5th sample may 
perhaps be questioned. But the occurrence of 7 defectives on the not 
go ” chart almost immediately after the like occurrence of 5 defectives 
leads one to suspect a change for the worse in the rate of defective 
production during the period between the 2nd and 5th samples. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the effect of the machine adjustment on the 
subsequent sampling results. 

It will be seen from Fig. 25 that the achieved process average was in 
each case well below the aimed-at control level. In the case of product 
failing to pass the ‘"go” gauge we have, with only one defective in 
24 samples, 

^ 100x1 


as against a specified 2 per cent, defective. In the case of product 
failing to pass the “not go ” gauge there were in aU 42 defectives 
in the 24 samples, so that 




100x42 

24x60 


:2-92 per cent. 


as against a specified 5 per cent, defective. In point of fact, after a few 
months’ running of the two-way chart shown in Fig. 25, the aggregate 
percentage defective fell from the above figure of 0 07 +2’92 =2*99 per 
cent, to under 1 per cent., when the two-way chart was abandoned in 
favour of a standard chart for (overall) percentage defective using a 
much reduced sample size so as to economise in inspection effort. 

The Tippett Control Chart* The two-way control chart for 
defectives, due originally to Dudding and Jennett*, has the important 
advantage that it shows, more or less at a glance, what kind of change in 
the production characteristic is giviag rise to the increase (or decrease) 
in the rate of defective production. As wo mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter, an alteration in the production of defectives may be 
brought about either by a change in position of the production 
characteristic or else by a change in its spread relative to the drawing 
limits. (These two effects, it will be remembered, were illustrated in 
Fig. 6, and were discussed in some detail in the relevant section of 
Chapter III.) Now a change in position, such as would be brought about 
by a dimensional drift due to tool wear, means that less of the production 
characteristic will be cut off by one drawing limit and more will be cut off 
by the other. Since the areas so cut off represent the percentages of 
product falling outside the limits it is clear that a change in position of 

* See n.^S.600jS-1942 Conirol Charts), Section 4.F. 
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the production characteristic will manifest itself as a di m i n ished process 
average in one-half of the two-way chart simultaneously with an 
augmented process average m the other haM In the same way an increase 
or decrease m spread of the production characteristic will be revealed by a 
simultaneous mcrease or decrease m the process averages in both halves 
of the chart. 

This valuable feature of the two-way control chart has led to its 
development by Tippett as a substitute for the highly sensitive dimen- 
sional control charts which use the sample average as a measure of 
dimensional drift and the sample range 24? as a measure of dimensional 
spread, i.e., process variability. As an introduction to this very 
important development we cannot do better than quote Dudding 
and Jennett on the subject. Referring to a two-way control chart 
based on a sample size w=100 and a control level of ^=0 5 per cent, for 
each chart (i.e., an overall rate of defective production equal to 1 per cent.), 
they say* . — 

“ If there are engineering reasons for expecting the aveiage size of 
the product to be large or small, due to tool settmg, for example, then 
the distribution of the pomts between the two charts will quickly show in 
which direction a correction to the settmg should be made. 

“ Further, if changes m dimension anse mainly from tool wear and 
not from erratic behaviour of the manufacturing unit, then increase m 
defectives will be due to a dnft m average size rather than an increase 
in the dimensional spread. In such circumstances it might prove valuable, 
using two charts, to set the tool initially so that rather more than one 
defective will be expected on the average to appear on one chart, but none 
on the other. As tool wear increases, the number of defectives plotted on 
one chart will tend to reduce, whilst eventually the number plotted on 
the other will tend to mcrease. Thus information will be continuously 
available as to the state of the tool, and production could be stopped when 
too many defectives, say three, appear on the second chart. 

** It IS also obvious that if the manufacturing unit is of such a type 
that erratic behaviour is the more likely fault to develop, then the plotted 
points are hkely to dodge about from the 2 or 3 level on the one chart to 
the 2 or 3 level on the other. Such events would be a defimte mdication 
that tool wear was not a principal factor governing change in dimension, 
but that some imcontroUed part of the manufacturing unit was giving rise 
to the change.” 

The effect of dimensional drift on a two-way control chart is shown in 

* B.^.60aR-1942, p. 22. 
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Fig. 26, winch is based on the results of a sampling experiment carried 
out by the author. The aimed-at control level in each chart is 1 per cent 
defective which, with the chosen sample size of ^^=100, gives Ci==Ca==l 
as the expected number defective per sample for each gauge and Ci== 
C2=4*4 as the corresponding control hmit value (see Chart I of 
Appendix B). The upward drift in average dimension, ie., in the 
dimensioiml process average X, is clearly shown by the gradually increasing 
number of defectives per sample, Ci, in the “go’" chart coupled with 
the correspondmg decreasmg number defective, Cg, in the ‘‘ not go ” 
chart. In other words, whilst the overall rate of defective production 
remains virtually unchanged at about 2 per cent., the percentage of 
product exceeding the upper dimensional limit is mcreasing, and that 
exceeding the lower dimensional hmit is at the same time decreasmg. 

The extent of this movement of the production characteristic in the 
direction of mcreasing dimension may be judged from the following 
tabulation — 


“ Go Gauge “ Not Go ” Gauge Both Gauges 


Sample 

Numbers Aggregate 
Defectives 


Average % Aggregate Average % Total Overall % 
Defective Defectives Defective Defectives Defective 


1-20 19 0-96 16 0-76 34 1 70 

21-40 29 1-46 10 0*60 39 1 96 

41-66 32 2 13 1 0^07 33 2 20 


The three pairs of process averages, pi and p^t for the percentage of 
product failing to pass each of the gauges are shown by the chain-dotted 
lines in Fig. 26. It wiU be observed that the overall process average, 
p=pi+p 2 ^ is close to the aimed-at value of 2 per cent, defective; but 
that it tends to increase slightly with the increase in average dimension, 
in spite of the fact that the samphng experiment was arranged so as to 
simulate a constant variability m dimension (i.e , a constant precision 
of the production process as measured by the standard deviation <x of 
the production characteristic*). A httle consideration will show that such 
an increase is bound to occur as soon as the process average for one-half 
of the chart — ^the lower half in the case of Fig, 26 — ^has fallen to zero 
per cent, defective. However, there are certain theoretical reasons, 
which need not concern us, why a similar increase may occur before 
either pi or p 2 has become zero ; it is a question of the relationship between 
the spread of the production characteristic and that of the drawing limits, 
i.e., between the natural tolerance of the job and the drawing tolerance 

specified. 

♦ See page 37. 
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Fig. 26. Two-way Control Chart (Control Levrl . 1 per cent. Defective for Each Limit) 


CONTROL CHARTS — COUNTtNO DEFHCTIVISS 


The possibility of extending the principles of the two-way control 
chart for defectives so as to achieve a simultaneous control of average 
and dimensional variability, analogous to that obtained by the use of 
dimensional control charts for sample average and sample range, has quite 
recently been realised as the result of an ingenious development by one of 
our leading industrial statisticians, L. H C. Tippett*. This development 
consists in utilising the data underlying the usual two-way control chart, 
that IS to say, the sampling results given by go ’’ and not go ” gauges 
separately, to construct a dual control chart in which the quantities 
plotted are (1) the difference between the two numbers defective, and 
(2) the sum of these numbers. As Tippett has shown, the difference 
a=Ci— C2 serves as an efficient measure of dimensional average^ JX, whilst 
the corresponding sum v=Ci+Ca serves as an equally efficient measure of 


<T. 


The optimum efficiency is obtamed when the control levels for the 
“ go ’’ and ‘‘ not go ’’ gauges are each in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent, 
defective, but it is not essential that and ^>3 should exactly equal 10 
or that Since this means an overall rate of rejection by both gauges 

in the region of per cent., it is clear that special inspection 

gauges 'wiR be required, set to limits determined from an Inspection 
Limit Ratio given by — 

( 8 ) 

and calculated in accordance with the methods described in connection 
with equation (7). 

The procedure for constructing the Tippett dual control chart is then 
somewhat as follows : In the first place, with and pz known in advance, 
calculate the corresponding control levels for “average’’ and “varia- 
bility,’’ viz. ‘ — 

1 An 

-P^) (9) 


Cb Cj "”"02” 


100 

.-b.- 


and 



7b 

where % is the sample size. Then calculate the control limit values for 
a from 

a^d±^^/v—d^Jn - • • • (H) 

and those for v from 




* C/. L. H. C. Tippett : “ The Efficient Use of Gauges in Quahty Control,’’ TU 
Wngmeer, 23rd June, 1944. 
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The plus sign corresponds to the upper control limit and the minus sign 
to the lower control limit. In the case of the lower control limit for v, 
if 2 ; is less than about 9 the numerical value given by equation (12) will 
be negative, in which case the control limit is taken as v=0- 

As an illustration of the Tippett dual chart, we shall take the example 
of the two-way chart shown in Fig. 26. Here Pi=p 2 =l and 7^=100, so 



Fig. 27. Tippett Dual Control Chart (Controi:i Levels: 

AND t?«=2) 


lOS 
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that the control levels for a and vare a=0 and v=2 respectively. Also 
the control limits for a are : — 

a=0±3V^0= ±3xl41<=±4-24, 
whilst those for v are : — 

»=2±3V'2-0-04=2±(3 X 1 •4)=6 2 and 0, 

smce the lower value comes out negative. The dual control chart is shown 
in Fig. 27 for the fibrst 40 samplmg results. The upward drift in average 
dimension is very clearly shown by the a-chart, whilst the t?-ohart as 
clearly indicates an almost constant level of variability. Neither chart 
shows any lack of control at the given levels, but it is left as an exercise 
to the reader to complete the dual chart by plotting the remaining 
15 sampling results from the data of Fig. 26. It will be found that the 
a- chart gives a clear mdication of excessive upward dnft in average 
dimension at the 48th and 49th samples. In fact, the achieved process 
average ” value of a for the last 15 samples will be found to be a =31 /15= 
+2*06, which is far in excess of the aimed-at value a=0, corresponding to 
equal values of percentage defectives for the ‘^go’’ and ‘*not go’’ 
gauges. The corresponding process average value of v will in turn be 
found to be t;=33/15=2 20, which is quite compatible with the aimed-at 
value v=2, as determined from the given rate of defective production 
(2 per cent of product outside the drawing limits). 

In the second place, if the control levels, px ^^id pz, are not known in 
advance — ^as in general they won’t be, since they are rarely specified 
and even then the gauge limits may be inaccurate — ^the corresponding 
levels for a and v must first be found from the samplmg mspection data, 
after which the control limits can be calculated and inserted on the chart. 
This is the usual control chart procedure, exemplified in detail by the 
data sheets (Tables IV and V) in Chapter IV for quahty control based on 
dimensional measurement. Taking the first 20 samples of Fig. 26 by way 
of illustration, the sampling inspection results give : — 

. _Total number of rejections by “ go ” gauge_19__^ ^ 

7""' ' rkrv V <3 


Total number of samples 


20 


'95 


„ _^Total number of rejections by ‘‘ not go ” gauge_15^ 


C2 


Total number of samples 


20 


=0 75 


and hence the required control levels become : — 

a =Ci — Cs =0 '95 — 0 *75 = +0 ’2 
v::;=Ci +0* ^=0 '95 +0 '75 =1 '7 
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the control Kmits on the a-chart would then be placed at 

ffl= +0-2±3V1-7-(0-2)V100= +4-11 and -3-71 
whilst the control limits on the i;-chart would be located at 
t;=l -TiSi/l •7)2/100=5*58 andO. 

The interpretation of movements of a and v is much easier than that of 
changes m Ci and C 2 in the two-way control chart. An upward or down- 
ward trend in a denotes an increase or decrease in average dimension 
(as measured by X in the dimensional chart for sample average x), and 
this may be accompanied by an increase in v. But an upward trend in 
V alone denotes an increase in dimensional variability (as measured by 
w in the dimensional chart for sample range to), that is, a falling off in 
precision of the production process. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF A QUALITY CONTROL SYSTEM 

With one notable exception the available literature on the subject of 
quahty control technique gives practially no information on the organisa- 
tion of quality control procedures and the estabhshing of appropriate shop 
routmes for their operation.* This is, of course, understandable when one 
considers that each manufacturiug concern, each factory, and even each 
machine shop has very largely to work out its own salvation in the estab- 
lishing and running of a quality control system which best meets the re- 
quirements peculiar to its own organisation. It is clearly impossible, even 
if it were desirable, to lay down hard and fast rules for operating Quahty 
Control which would prove universally acceptable. We must never be 
allowed to forget that the statistical method of controlling product quality 
during manufacture is a production aid and not an independent scheme of 
things imposed from without. Quahty Control, to have any measure of 
success at all, must be grafted on to the existing organisational structure 
and must progress through the willing and intelligent co-operation of those 
whom it immediately touches ; in the main, inspection and production 
personnel and, to a more limited extent, planning engineers and designers. 

To say that there is no royal road to Quality Control does not mean, 
however, that gmdance cannot be given in the planning of appropriate 
routines or in the allocation of responsibilities — ^who should prepare and 
issue the control charts ; who is to fix the control limits, and how ; who 
should take what action when a point on a chart falls outside one or other 
of the control limits ; what is to be done with the suspected bulk product 
whose sampling yields such evidence of process instability, and how is it to 
be disposed of without interrupting the normal flow of work. Our aim in 
the present chapter is to suggest, and to illustrate by actual example, some 
of the ways in which problems of this kind are conveniently solved. The 
reader will no doubt find that many of the precepts given in the following 
sections are in harmony with his own ideas of shop organisation, whilst 
others likewise may fail to meet with his approval for one reason or another 
not connected with Quality Control as such. 

♦ The exception is provided by the Control Hcmdbooh first pub- 

lished in 1943 by the Bristol Aeroplane Company for use throughout the machine 
shops of its Aircraft Division. 


Ill 
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Sampling Routine and Process Inspection Records. As we saw ir 

Chapter III, the basis of all quality control technique is sampling inspec 
tion carried out m a systematic manner. The floor ” inspector whose 
job it is to patrol the machmes under his control is made to visit eacl 
machine at regular intervals, to inspect — ^by measuring and/or gauging 
plus visual examination — a sample of n individual piece parts bein^ 
currently produced, and to record the results of his inspection in a perma 
nent form. 

The procedure for recording this information may be either of the 
following : — 

{a) Runner System. The patrol inspector records the sampling 
inspection results on a printed slip provided for this purpose anc 
gives it to a ‘‘ runner ’’ — a person whose function it is to go rounc 
the machine shop at predetermined times to collect such informa 
tion from the shop mspectors. The runner takes this slip to the 
view room or a similar centralised inspection area and passes i 
over to the clerical section in charge of the preparation and plotting 
of control charts. The information on the slip is then posted to the 
mspection data sheet and the appropriate points are plotted on the 
control charts, which should be kept in a frame mounted in a pro 
mment position for the foreman inspector to see. (The contro 
chart frames may be placed side by side in racks conveniently 
located at eye level.) 

(6) Inspection Bench System. Each patrol inspector records the 
sampling inspection results on the data sheet and fills m the contro 
charts himself at his inspection bench, where the data sheets are 
kept in suitable racks. The control charts are normally kept ii 
transparent covered frames mounted adjacent to or above the 
machines so that the progress of each job can be seen by operator 
tool-setter and inspector alike. 

The runner system is in some ways the better of the two and is mor< 
suited to the larger factory organisations with several machine shops 
In some cases the runner takes the sample of piece parts to the centra 
inspection area where they are examined by the inspection staff, who may 
either record the results and plot the points on the charts themselves or 
alternatively, record the results on a printed slip which is then passed oi 
to the clerical group located in the same area. The inspection bend 
system is Usual in the smaller factory and has the advantage that th< 
floor inspector is directly in touch with the results of his own work. Th< 
author is a firm believer in the posting of control charts on or near th< 
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machines. Where this is not done there is little chance ot getting the 
rant and file in the machine shop familiar with Quality Control, and there 
is danger of inducing the attitude of “ out of sight, out of mind among 
inspection personnel. 

A typical sampling inspection record slip is shown m Fig. 28, based on a 
sample size and covering up to 4 separate dimensions. The asso- 
ciated inspection data sheet is depicted in Fig. 29 In considering the 
layout of such a card it is as well to bear in mind that the results of 
sampling mspection should be recorded in such a way as to facilitate — 

(1) the plottmg of control charts ; 

(2) the tracking down of assignable causes (of process instability) ; 

(3) the comparative analysis of successive batch records. 


40l« fti 

QUALin CONTROL SAMPLE RECORD 
PART No 

Dim 





. 1 

00 1 

1 2 
Q j 
uj < 3 

•j \ 

X 1 
oo j 

TOTAL 

AV 

RANGE 









IN?;P No SEnER No 

TIME M/e No.., 


Fig. 28 . SAMPinro Inspection Recobo Slip 

As we saw in Chapter IV, the third requirement is of considerable 
importance to production planning on the one hand, and to engineering 
design on the other hand Item (1) is catered for in Fig. 29 by the pro- 
vision of the mean ” and “ range ” columns immediately after the five 
columns headed A,’’ “ B,’’ C,” D ” and “ E in which are entered 

the five dimensions constituting the sample measurements. Item (2) is 
covered by the first six columns, of which the fifth and sixth are in practice 
the most important. Lack of control is nearly always associated with 
either poor tool setting or else carelessness or lack of skill on the part of the 
operator. Item (3) is, in a sense, taken care of by the small column at 
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the top of the card headed “ R,” signifying the mean range (in samples of 
5) achieved in the processing of each of the four (or less) dimensions 
during that run of the job to which the completed record card relates.* 



Fig. 29. Inspection Record Card 


* Early work on Quality Control ia this country was greatly influenced by 
J?.i9.I008>I942 (QiiaUty Conird) in which B is the symbol used to denote sample 
range. Unfortunately m statisticaJ work this letter has long been established as 
iiymbolifling another quantity altogether, and hence the letter w has now become 
^e accept^ symbol for range. 
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The method of recording the four sets of sample dimensions on process 
mspection data sheets of this type will be dealt with in the next section. 
The comparative analysis of successive process inspection records for 
the same job — ^item (3) cited above — ^is almost as important as is the use 
of the control chart in preventing or minimising defective production, 
batch by batch. Such an analysis is m the nature of a supervisory task 
with the object of ascertaining whether a machine is consistently able to 
produce a given dimension within the drawing limits specified. In this 
respect the R.P I. theory developed at the end of Chapter III, and illus- 
trated by a few examples m Chapter IV, is a useful weapon in the armoury 


* QUALITY CONTROl RECORD 

DESCRIPTION CODE 
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Fig. 30 (a). Quality Control Becobu (Front) 


of the inspection superintendent when standing up for his department — 
as, alas, he is often called to do — agamst the several or jomt onslaughts 
of the shop superintendent and the chief planniag engineer. As a matter 
of fact it is by now generally accepted, as one of the secondary benefits 
to be gamed from Quality Control, that it provides for the first time a 
wholly objective instead of a largely opmionative basis of argument in 
such cases of dispute. 

To facilitate such comparative analyses a quality control record card 
of the type illustrated in Kg. 30 is likely to prove useful. Each line on the 
front of the card, shown in Fig. 30 (a), gives a summary of the main items 
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on the sampling inspection record (e g., Fig. 29) relating to one run of a 
particular job. On the back of the card, shown in Fig. 30 (6), are entered 
the corresponding numerical data obtained from the quality control record 
proper, viz : — 

Number =Total number of satnples inspected 
Ave. X =The achieved process average, X, 

Low Control =Lower control limit for x 
High Control==Upper control limit for x 
Ave. Kange =The mean sample range, w. 

Low Control =Lower control hmit for w 
High Control =Upper control limit for w 
Dimension =The nominal dimension, D 
D+T = Upper drawing Hmit. 

D—T =Lower drawing limit. 

Level =The off-set, B—X (either + or — ). 

Eatio =The control ratio.* 



Fig. 38 shows another form of record card covering (a) dimensions 
subject to quality control and (6) dimensions subject to check inspection 

* As explained m Chaptei IXX, the relative precision index is a more useful measure 
of machine capability (to meet drawing limits) than the control ratio. 
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only. Card No. 1 covers operations 1 and 2 (on the front) and operations 
3 and 4 (on the back) , card No. 2 in the same way covers operations 5, 6, 7 
and 8 ; and so on. A record card of this type constitutes, in effect, an 
mspecUon layout for the process operations concerned. It gives in a 
permanent form all the inspection information relevant to the correct 
processmg of a particular job 

Now for a word or two as regards control charts and their maintenance. 
Some firms prefer to use specially printed charts, of which typical examples 
are given in Figs. 31 and 39 Others in turn favour commercial squared 
(graph) paper overprinted with certain items, such as the times of samp- 
Img mspection ; job, machine and operation number (Fig. 16 and 16) ; and 
even drawing limits and blank dimensional scales (Fig. 34). Cheap 
graph paper is all that is required for control chart purposes, the ruling 
preferred by the author being ^-mch squares subdivided by Jths (i e., 
10 lines per inch). The most convenient dimensional scales to choose 
have already been indicated on p. 52. No standard convention as yet 
applies to the method of distinguishing between drawing limits, control 
Imuts and, if required, nominal or process average values. Probably the 
most widely accepted convention is solid lines for the drawing limits 
{D±T) and the drawing tolerance {2T) on the average and range charts 
respectively ; dotted hnes for all control limits ; and cham-dotted lines 
for the process average X and mean range w. Alternatively, one may 
with advantage use different coloured lines, preferably black for drawing 
limits, process average, etc , and red for control limits. Some like to 
show drawing limits m red and control limits in green. Others prefer 
to keep to black lines throughout, and to use red and green pencilled dots to 
distinguish between the plotted points for day and night shifts. 

Finally, where the clerical work itself is concerned, stress should be 
laid on the importance of legibility as well as accuracy in the recording of 
sampling inspection data, the fillmg in of quality control record cards 
(e.g., control-chart summaries of the type illustrated by the example of 
Fig. 30), and the preparation and plotting of control charts A further 
point which requires constant watching is the question of alterations* 
Nothing is more disconcertmg when examining a data sheet than to find 
an altered dimension with no explanatory note or imtial to substantiate it, 
or an altered drawdng number or operation number. In such circum- 
stances, there is no alternative but to investigate the matter to make sure 
that the altered figure is the correct one— ‘Which takes time wMch could be 
better spent, and naturally is an irritant to the persons having to settle 
the query which arises. 
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It IS for this reason that the rule is often enforced that all alterations 
must be made by a supervisor in red and imtialled, and this rule must 
then be stnctly adhered to for the benefit of all concerned. 

Those dealing with the clerical side of the system have equal and 
important responsibihty for its success with any of the personnel directly 
or indirectly concerned Not least because not only do the snop inspec- 
tors depend on the accuracy of the original data sheets and charts, but 
those dealing with the completed sheets, etc., for progress purposes will 
often notice small points of mconsistency and obvious errors which should 
be dealt with. 

In this connection, the following notes will mdicate what is in mind ; 

I. The following should always be brought to the notice of a super- 
visor — 

(a) ‘‘ UnoflB.oial ’’alterations. 

(b) Obvious errors. 

(c) Inconsistency of data. 

(d) Any part of the system not working smoothly — ^most of these 
things can be put right if they are Jcncmm, 

1 See that a new data sheet, etc., is initialled by a supervisor before 
being put into operation. 

J. AU amendments must be made by crossing out the incorrect data 
and re-writing the information. Actual alteration of figures, etc., 
IS misleading and often illegible 

4. The record cards must be kept in strict drawing order. Much time 
will be lost and duplication of records result if the cards are aUowed 
to get out of order at all, for when a new operation is advised, a new 
card will be made out unnecessarily if there is already a card in the 
box but out of order. 

5. The following instructions apply to the use of the record card : 

[a) Cards “will be prepared in advance and kept on file ready for 
immediate issue 

{b) Average dimensions and control hmits calculated after the first 
controlling of an operation will be inserted, after the chart and 
data sheet are analysed, by persons detailed for that purpose 
These persons will also be responsible for carrying on to the 
card, alterations made by supervisors to data sheets. 

(r) The issue number on aU cards will be altered as necessary when 
the drawing is checked against card, etc., by a supervisor before 
a new batch is commenced. 
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6. See that the record cards are clear and direct in the information 
they contain. It should he possible for data sheet and chart to be 
drawn up from the relevant record card without any hesitation or 
further mvestigation. 

7 . Cultivate system and tidiness and develop a clear-cut way of deal- 
mg with the work. This does not apply, of course, only to clerical 
work, but it does have particular importance in that coimection, 
for xmless a regular routine is adopted and kept to rigidly the 

paper- work — which is a vital part of the system — ^will not be 
ready when wanted, thereby causmg delay and a general annoyance 
and waste of time. 

8. Do everything possible to keep charts and data sheets clean and tidy 
and help the shop inspectors to do the same. The system of using 
chaits and data sheets for successive batches has been devised not 
only to save time and give a clearer picture of the operation of 
manufacture but to save paper. A dirty, dog-eared chart or data 
sheet cannot be used again. Where paper folders, holders and racks 
are provided — see that they are used. The httle extra time taken m 
using them will be more than saved somewhere else m the shop. 

9 Charts will be filed away after use in two groups : 

(a) Those which are unsuitable for use again and 

(b) Those which can be used again. 

Both groups should be kept in drawing number order. Charts and 
data sheets will always, of course, be used to cover successive 
batches where no break occurs. 

When a new operation is advised, the file containing the charts 
which are available for use again should be examined to see if there 
is a chart available to save preparing a new one. If so, the previous 
order will be separated off by a vertical line as for repeat batches. 

10. When data sheets are collected after completion, the section stating 
whether the control chart is also complete, or being used for a 
repeat batch, must be completed by the person collecting the sheets. 
This is necessary to show the whereabouts of the chart to those 
responsible for analysing data in order to see whether any further 
inspection is required. 

11. Charts when collected should always be kept with the relevant data 
sheet. 

Quality Control Frooeduxe. The establishing of quality control 
procedure as a standard routme, ofiSciaUy approved by the works manage- 
ment, becomes a necessity so soon as the introduction of control charts 
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has passed beyond the experimental stage. During that stage the 
methods described in Chapter IV, especially in connection with the data 
sheets of Tables IV and V, are no doubt adequate for the purpose of getting 
a quality control system under way in the machme shop and are likewise 
appropriate to its operation by technical personnel— drawn from the 
existing inspection force or, perhaps, from the production planning staff , 
or else, possibly, from amongst the post-graduate students to be found in 
the design and research departments of the progressive engineering 
concern 

Such methods, however, have to be broadened down, simplified, 
regularised and converted into routine instructions before the ordinary 
machme-shop organisation can be expected to accept Quality Control as 
pai*t and parcel of its estabhshed workmg procedure. It is hers thctt, in 
the OtUthor*s opinion, d gudltty control system is most likely to fail when 
introduced on any scale beyond that of experiment and investigation 
Having decided upon the most smtable machmery for inspecting samples, 
preparing and issuing data sheets and control charts, maintaining pro- 
cess inspection and quahty control records, and analysing, recording and 
filing the results, the next step is to establish appropriate routines covering 

(а) “ First off ” inspection ; 

(б) Patrol inspection ; 

(c) Quality control supervision ; and 

(d) Co-operation on the part of production personnel. 

In what follows we present some general rules which experience has shown 
to meet the requirements of efficient operation of a quality control system. 
A typical set of instructions covering quality control in a medium-sized 
machme shop is given in Appendix D. 

(a) “ First-off*^ Inspections^ The action to be taken by a first-off’’ 
inspector with regard to a process operation subject to Quality Control 
will depeid upon whether that operation has previously been so controlled 
or not. This fact should therefore be indicated on the relevant data sheet 
(process inspection record card) which, in the majority of quality control 
procedures, wdl be issued to the inspector before the commencement of 
the operation. 

Operations Not Prbviou^lx Controlled. In these eases the original 
setting, as estimated from the average ^ of a standard sample of n piece 
parts, should be as near to the nominal value D as is practicable. In any 
event the first off ” sample average should not deviate from JD by more 
than Tj\/n (i.c., half the drawing tolerance times the critical value of the 

* See also Appendix B, Section 2. 
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control ratio) To allow for normal tool wear, any deviation should be 
toward the lower drawing limit in the case of outside dimensions, and 
toward the upper limit in the case of inside dimensions. 

Opeeatioks Pbeviotjsly Cokteolleb. In these cases the relevant 
data sheet should indicate — ^preferably in red — the pre-set control limits 
calculated from one or more previous runs of the same job (See, for 
example, Fig 37.) The original setting, as estimated from x for the 
first-off sample, must lie within these control limits^ tending toward the 
upper or lower hmit according as to whether the dimension is an inside or 
an outside one 

As soon as the setting is correct, and the first-off sample has been passed 
accordingly by the inspector, the n sample dimensions, as well as the sample 
average a and range Wy should be entered on the data sheet (or on the 
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samplmg mspection record slip — ^see Fig. 28) for each dimension subject 
to Quality Control. The checking of dimensions not subject to 
control should at the same time be indicated by means of a tick in the 
appropriate column of the data sheet, as shown in the examples of Figs. 33 
and 37. Fmally, the several values of x and w should be plotted on the 
associated control charts. 

The first-off inspector will thereupon hand over the data sheet and 
charts, together with the relevant drawing, to the patrol inspector who 
wall then take charge of the operation. Should a re-setting of the machine 
become necessary durmg the run of the job, however, the responsibility 
for inspection will revert to the first-off inspector until such time as the 
subsequent fixst-off sample has been passed by him. 

A good rule to follow, too, where circumstances permit, is for the 
first-off inspector to check all controlled machines on his section at the 
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commencement of each shift, in order to uncover any vaiiations arising 
from differences between operators Such work should not, of course, be 
allowed to interfere with his normal duties ; but an effort should be made 
to check the work of each machine, commencing with the machine to be 
reached last by the patrol inspector, during the first hour or so of each shift. 

Fmally, all first-off inspectors should be instructed to draw the patrol 
inspector’s attention to any dimensions, finish, etc., which, from experience, 
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Fig. 33 (a). Process Inspection Record {Front) 


they know to be important as regards subsequent machining operations, 
and generally to advise the machine-shop inspection force on points of 
difl&culty. 

(5) Patrol Inspection,'^ Before examining the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the patrol inspector let us pause for a moment to consider a 
typical example of the kind of task he has to perform when functioning 
under a system of Quality Control. As an illustration we shall take the 
* See also Appendix 0, Section 3. — - 
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first capstan turning operation on a shouldered bush, for which the draw- 
ing is as shown m Fig. 32. In this particular operation the 0-375 in. and 
0*625 in. diameters are turned and the 0 1875 in. diameter hole is drilled 
and reamed. The component is then parted ofi from the bar, with an 
allowance of +0-015 in on the 0 281 in. thickness of head for final finish- 
ing to size by a second operation. 

This particular part has been selected as a typical case ideally suited to 
Quahty Control. The 0-375 in. diameter portion and the size of hole are 



Fig. 33 (b). Process Inspection Record {Back) 

both required to be maintained within close limits of accuracy. Dilution 
of labour in machine shops to-day, affecting tool setting as well as machine 
operating, means that less stUl is available on work of this character, 
with the result that, without the steadying influence of Quality Control, 
considerably more defective work would arise than occurred formerly 
when such operations were performed by more skilled hands. 

Referring to the data sheet or process inspection record card (Fig. 33), 
it will be seen that the 0-376 in. and 0*626 in. diameters have been selected 
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for control, and also the hole size. The J in length from end to shoulder, 
being relatively ummportant, is subject to a gauge check only and is 
accordingly included as a precautionary inspection ’’ item. It accord- 
ingly appears on the back of the card under “ special notes/’ together with 
checks for concentricity, smoothness of hole finish, and removal of sharp 
edges. The checking of these items is recorded by entermg a tick or a 
cross in one of the columns numbered 1 to 4 in the middle of the record 
card, the former indicating O.K.’’ and the latter indicating the occurrence 
of some trouble whose nature is reported on the back of the card under 
inspector’s remarks.” 

With a production rate of approximately 40 per hour and a standard 
sample size of 9i=4, an inspection mterval of 60 minutes is fixed as giving 
10 per cent, samplmg inspection for the two dimensions subj'ect to quality 
control by measurement. The hole size is controlled by means of a 
“ go ” and ** not go ” plug gauge, using the method of defectives with a 
standard sample size of n=10 which, in this case, provides for 25 per cent, 
sampling inspection. 

The control limits pre-set on the control chart {Fig, 34) for the 0-375 in. 
and 0-625 m. diameters were arrived at from analysis of previous batches 
on the same operation. The spacing of these control Hunt lines in relation 
to the engineering limits indicates that past production was sufficiently 
satisfactory, and a reasonable interpretation to put on the matter is that 
the operation is controllable judging from previous experience. This 
is an important psychological point so far as production personnel is 
concerned, as it does encourage them to produce a job at least as satis- 
factory as was produced previously, and may perhaps stimulate them to 
attempt to do even better. 

A study of the control chart for the 0 -375 in. diameter, shows that at the 
fourth inspection visit the plotted point for the average dimension for the 

4 parts measured fell outside the control limit. No action regarding the 
machine set-up was taken, however, as investigation showed that only 

5 parts out of the 40 produced in the preceding hourly interval were 
actually outside the engineering limits, and that this was due to bad operat- 
ing. At the eighth inspection visit, however, the plotted point again fell 
outside the control limit, and it was noted from the 4 parts measured, 
and also from the picture presented by the chart, that there was a tendency 
for the 0-375 in. diameter to run oversize, although no actual oversize 
parts had been produced except for the 5 previously scrapped due to bad 
operating. In this case proper action was taken on the evidence presented 
by the omitrol chart, and the machine set-up was overhauled in time to 
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prevent the production of defective parts Investigation showed that the 
tool was beginning to wear, although still giving a good finish, and that if 
attention had not been drawn to its condition by the control chart more 
grinding of the tool than would have been desirable would have resulted 
had the job been allowed to run without overhaul. With regard to the 
0*625 in diameter the control chart (Fig. 34) mdicates a gradual increase in 
size, due also to tool wear no doubt. But as the job was stiU well within 
control no action was considered necessary as far as the job had run. 

Vmr isioPB 4-197 Op, No ; sEcnou capstans cardno jsb6 


PLOT POINTS ACCURATELY 



PART No Op. No SECTION CARD No. 



The other control chart (Fig. 35) shows that, with regard to the hole 
size, trouble occurred on two occasions due to the holes running undersize 
and being scored. The reamer was changed on each occasion as being the 
only corrective action possible. The control chait demonstrates that the 
parts were just over 3 per cent, defective (as estimated from percentage 
inspection) at the completion of the batch. Four parts had to be scrapped 
due to bad scoring, and the data sheet shows that out of some 320 parts 
produced 26 were re-reamed to bring the hole size within limits. 
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When considering this type of percentage defective control chart, it 
should be borne in mind that its purpose is to reveal trends and present a 
general picture of product quality as disclosed by percentage inspection.* 
In the case of this particular example, it is true that, while the control chart 
only shows an overall 4 per cent, defective production on the hole size, 
it was found necessary to re-ream 8 per cent, of parts produced. The pur- 
pose of the control chart was fulfilled, however, bemuse it drew attention 
to an umatisfactory state of affairs on two separate occasions, and thus led to 
the necessary corrective action being taken 

PARTNo> jE!A.4/gy, Op. No -.5 SECnONjOABSMS CARD No 15B6 
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To turn now to the duties and responsibilities of the patrol inspector 
who has to deal with data sheets and control charts such as described 
above, and who has to interpret their meaning to other interested parties 
(e.g., tool-setters and operators, shop foremen and planning engineers), we 
shaU Consider a further example drawn from a rather more elaborate quahty 
control organisation whose essentials are outlined in Kg. 36, The out- 
standing features of the prevailing machine-shop organisation are [a) 

* On. this point see Chapter V. Bxamples illustrating the use of standard charts 
for percentage defective are given in a later section of the present chapter. 
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repetitive short orders ; (J) removal of all product from a machine at patrol 
inspection ; and (c) detail (100 per cent.) inspection in the “ view room 
of all product known or suspected to contain defectives. These particular 
features were determining factors in the establishing of a comprehensive 
system of Quality Control, and must be borne in mind when considering 
what follows. * 

Fig 37 shows the data sheet for the second operation on a special pm, 
covering three dimensions subject to Quality Control and four further 
dimensions subject to check inspection only. A code letter is assigned to 
each of the latter, as shown by the relevant quality control record card 
(Fig. 38), and the cheeking of the sample is indicated by a tick in the 
appropriate column on the data sheet. Dimensional control is established 
with a standard sample size of 7i=4, and the sample dimensions are gener- 
ally recorded to the nearest “ thou,” In the case of drawing limits 
closer than ±0*002 in., however, these recordings are made to the nearest 
fourth place of decimals.* An interesting practical detail of this data 
sheet is the provision of a sub-column for the fourth place of decimals m 
the case of the sample average and range recordings. Pre-set control 
limits and average valuesf are shown in red in the spaces provided at the 
foot of the sampling inspection record ; whilst achieved averages and con- 
trol limits calculated after a completed operation are added in black, 
below the actual recordings concerned. A point insisted upon — ^to which 
we have already referred — is that no alterations may be made to recorded 
data except by supervisory staff, any such alterations being entered in red 
and initialled. 

As usual the data sheet shows the required number of individual items 
constituting the sample, i.e., the sample size n, and the sampling inspection 
interval which in this particular organisation is chosen so that at least 
16 per cent, but normally not more than 30 per cent, of the product will 
be inspected. It is of course important that, as far as possible, these 
inspection intervals are not exceeded. The sample individuals are taken 
consecutively as the parts come off the machine so that the sample will 
give an accurate record of the setting and performance of the machine 
at the time. This is a standard procedure m Quality Control and the 
reasons for it have already been discussed in Chapter IV. 

The data sheet also shows which dimensions are to be recorded and 
which need only checking on each sample— the checking of the latter is 

* To ensure accuracy, clock gauges or mcrometers reading in 0*0001 m. should 
be used wherever possible on Hnuts of ±0*001 in. or closer. 

t The process average is denoted by the symbol i and the mean range by 
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confirmed by ticking the appropriate colmnn under the code letter of each 
checked dimension. In measuring samples care must be taken to see that 
no burrs, etc., exist which would give a false reading on micrometer, 
vernier calipers, etc. 

If all samples are witiim dravmg limits, all the parts taken from the 
machme should be put m the controlled ” bin, and the average dimen- 
sion ascertained by adding up the recordings for each dimension and 
dividing the total by the number of samples. This average is to be plotted 
on the appropriate section of the control chart. Before, however, any 
part IS placed in the controlled bin it should be subjected to a quick 
examination for visible defects such as bad fimsh, incomplete operation, 
burring (where called for), etc. The total number of parts, whether 
within drawing limits or not, taken from the machine at each check is 
recorded in the appropriate column of the data sheet. 

H any one or more of the samples checked are defective in respect of 
any dimension the setter should be immediately advised and aU the parts 
made since the last satisfactory cheek must be mspected in respect of the 
mcoriect dimensions. Such parts as are satisfactory are placed with the 
satisfactory work in the controlled bin (subject to visual examination as 
above), only actual defectives being put in the defective bin. 

The recording of the samples in each group will show the dimensions as 
originally machmed ; but any recording outside operating limits, and the 
check number, should be clearly marked by ringing them round, and the 
number of defectives found shown in the appropriate column. 

Parts which are defective in respect of a checked dimension are mdi- 
cated by rmging round the tick under the code letter of the dimension 
concerned. The number of defectives found foUowing the 100 per cent, 
inspection, and the dimensions affected, are indicated in the columns 
provided. 

Defectives should be submitted as soon as possible after they are found, 
to an inspection supervisor, and never later than the end of the shift on 
which they were made. The supervisor wiQ decide in which class the 
defectives fall, namely : — 

(1) Those which can he passed under concession. These will be placed in 
the controlled bin (subject to a visual examination) and removed 
from the tally card ; the supervisor making the concession wdl make 
the appropriate entry on the data sheet. 

(2) Those which can he passed after further machining, etc. {Gorrections). 
Defectives needing correction will be handed to the setter con- 
cerned — ^with the tally, showing the fault, attached— well before the 
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^nd of the shift on which they were made, a note to that ejSeet 
being made on the data sheet in the appropriate place. 

Corrected defectives should be returned with a tally attached before 
the operation can be closed. In no circumstances should an 
operation be closed with corrections still outstanding, or with any 
shortage of jobs, unless such shortage is covered by a scrap note 
and the data sheet and route card shows such fact clearly. 

Subject to a re-check of the corrected parts provmg satisfactory, 
the pievious entry made on the data sheet is completed by showing 
the date, etc., on which the paits are returned. 

Any entry recorded containing defectives is then rewritten, after 
the recording of the last check of the order, substituting the dimen- 
sion of a corrected part for any incorrect dimensions recorded. 

(3) Those which must be scrapped. Scrap items should be shown to the 
production chargehand concerned and recorded as corrections if 
replaceable — except that in all cases scrap must be held by 
the patrol inspector until the end of the operation and then dis- 
posed of in accordance with current instructions. 

It is important that the sections of the data sheet dealing with the 
action taken with regard to defectives should be kept up to date. 

It is the responsibility of the inspector making a sample check to 
calculate and record the average dimension on the data sheet, and at once 
to chart that average on the appropriate section of the control chart. The 
preparation of the chart, mcludmg the insertion of the vertical scale, will 
be earned out, prior to the commencement of the operation, by separate 
clerical staff, who will also show drawing limits (m green) and pre-set 
control limits (in red). Where an operation has not been controlled before, 
the control limit lines will be placed on the chart as soon as possible after 
the commencement of the operation. 

Where aU the recordings of any one dimension in a sample group are 
within operating limits, but not otherwise^ the average value 
obtained is plotted as a point on the control chart. Care should be taken 
to plot points accurately and boldly. Successive points are plotted at 
one-square intervals as shown on the horizontal scale at the foot of the 
chart, the numbers of which must correspond with the respective check 
numbers of the appropriate data sheet. 

If any recording is outside operating limits, no point is plotted until 
the defectives have been seen by a supervisor. The immediate action, 
in such cases, is to draw a vertical line (with the letter “ D ** above it) 
mthe chart on the line corresponding to the relevant sample check number. 

-I 
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If the defectives are passed wnder co*n^$ion^ the average value as 
originally measured is plotted on the vertical line already draTO. Where 
the defectives are corrected the average dimension resulting from the sub- 
stitution of corrected parts for the lecorded defectives is applied If the 
defectives are scrapped no point is plotted. 

Where orders for the same part follow one another on a machine, 
without a break, the same chart and data sheet should be used, as control 
can and should be established just as if one order had been given for the 
larger amount. (Arrangements are further being made to use charts for 
successive orders even where a break inteivenes.) On the chart, a vertical 
line is drawn from the top to the bottom at the end of each order, and 
Main Order No., Sequence No. and No. stated on the right of that sepa- 
rating line. The plotting recommences on the first small square following 
a thick vertical hne. This line therefore will apply to sample check No. 1 
for the repeat order. 

On the data sheet a horizontal line is drawn below the last recording, 
and Main Order No., Sequence No. and No Off, written immediately 
below and the recording recommenced. 

When an operation is finished, the last items removed from the 
machine must he 100 per cent, inspected Eecorded samples should again 
be, as far as possible, the last to be machmed. 

The control charts (for sample averages only) for the operational 
results recorded on the data sheet of Pig 37 are shown in Fig. 39. In the 
case of the first dimension it will be seen that the pre-set control limits 
were ignored by the machine setter and that the original setting was too 
high. Although, over the period covered by the patrol inspector’s first 
eight samples,* the dimensional averages were consistent among them- 
selves — indicatmg process stability in the theoretical rather than the 
practical sense — ^the plotted points were outside the upper control limit. 
No action was taken, however, until check No. 9 when the machine was 
re-set and the suspect contents of the controlled bin were subjected to 
100 per cent, inspection for this dimension. Of the 136 parts produced 
duxmg this period 14, i.e., 10 per cent., were found to be oversize and were 
subsequently corrected. Thereafter this dimension was kept reasonably 
well in control, although the variation in average dimension had increased 
as the result of re-setting. (Note that for the first 9 samples the mean 
range was t2)==0*0023 in. but that for the remaining 22 samples it had 
risen to t£?s=0*0039 in. 

♦ Sample check Kos. 2 to 9. Check No. 1, it will be recalled, is recorded by the 
^ ‘ tot-ofif ^ hiipector. 
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The second dimension was correctly set to the pre-set control limits 
alculated from a previous batch but, as will be seen, excessive variability 
oon became evident The fault in this case is most likely to be ascribed 

0 variable raw material, because the fluctuation in sample range is by 

10 means abnormal. (The mean range for all 31 samples works out at 
7=0*0032 in for which, with %=4, the upper control limit falls at 
7=0*0072 in.) Under such conditions the production of defectives is 
irell-nigh inevitable, calling for 100 per cent, inspection of the product 
or this particular dimension before passing on to the next operation 
s indicated by the supervisor’s comments at the foot of the data sheet. 
)uring the course of patrol inspection, however, only the defectives 
5und at the 6th sample check on the flrst batch, and at the 2nd check 
n the next batch were returned to the setter for correction, 
t will also be observed that the defectives found at the 14th and 
8th check on the fiirst batch, being shghtly undersize, were passed 
nder concession. 

A satisfactory control chart resulted in the case of the third dimension, 
'‘he initial setting was correct and tool wear was properly taken care of by 
e-settmg when the need for this was indicated by the chart. The delay 

1 the second re-set was in this case not dangerous, since the pre-set control 
mits were really closer then necessary. (Note that the mean range for 

11 31 samples works out at ^==0*0019 in , giving an R.P.I- value of 10, 
^hich is far above the critical value for a sample of 4. The appropriate 
lodified control limits would thus fall at 0*3735 in. and 0*3565 in.) 

(c) Quality Control Supervision, It may, perhaps, seem mmeoessary 
D stress the importance of adequate supervision of procedure as an essential 
jictor in any quality control system But in point of fact, much depends 
n how Quality Control is administered by the inspection department ; 
nd success or failure here is often a matter of knowing how far 
nd when to apply the quality control methods, of deciding which methods 
0 adopt, and of being able to interpret, summarise and convey to others 
be practical results to be achieved by their use. 

In the first place it is not necessary for the inspeotor-in-charge — or 
^'hatever we may choose to call the person responsible for the admmis- 
ration of the quality control system — to have more than a working 
nowledge of the technical details involved in the construction and main- 
3nance of control charts ; such details can be left to the inspection super- 
isors or foremen and their associated clerical staff. What is vitally im- 
ortant, however, is that he should have a clear understanding of the 
imfl and principles of Quality Control as expressed in the opening three 
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chapters of the present work ; and that he should be able to translate the 
operational results of Quality Control in a form that will be readily appre- 
dated by the works management. 
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In this conneotion the concept ol the pioduetion characteristic of a 
machine-shop process has proved — ^in the author’s experience at any late — 
to be one of the most valuable contributions to the getting across ” of 
the quality control idea and its practical apphcations It is easy enough 
to state that the introduction of Quality Control has in three months’ time 
reduced the rate of defective production for a particular job from 16 per 
cent, to just over 2 per cent. But it is far more eonvmcmg, and makes a 
far more lasting impression, to pictoriahse such a statement by means of a 
series of diagrams showing the successive relations of the production 
characteristic to the drawing limits, as illustrated by Kg. 40 for the case 
in question. These diagrams* were actually drawn up from the accumu- 
lated inspection records given by the data sheets covering the first three 
months’ operation under Quality Control. The piece part concerned, and 
the controlled dimension, are depicted in Kg. 41. 



Pig. 41. CoisDPOisrmT Dimeksioit (Auto Operation) 

As far as the immediate supervision of quality control procedures is 
concerned it must be borne in mind that inspection chargehands and other 
supervisors, in addition to the exercise of their ordinary supervisory 
functions, are expected to keep a close general watch on the carrjdng 
out of the various instructions covering the quality control of production 
processes. Among the points demanding proper oversight and careful 
attention are the following : — 

The rules for processing an operation to be controlled must be strictly 
followed and only departed from with authority from the inspector-in- 
oharge. 

If it is agreed that a control process is to be altered, the data sheet and 
chart alone must be amended. AU such amendmen ts must be made m 

♦ In statistical work generally they are known as Umgrams* Por their con- 
struction see Inferences 8.1 and 8.4 in Appendix A. 
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red by a supervisor and initialled. This will enable the record card to be 
altei ed when the chart, etc., is analysed Amendments should be made b} 
crossing out and re-writmg, not by alteration. 

If a supervisor has any comments to make on a controlled operation 
either as to the processing, sample inteival or the actual machining as 
recorded, or with regard to concessions he has granted, he should note 
them in the space proinded on the relevant data sheet. These comments 
will then come to the notice of the inspector-in-charge. 

Supervisors responsible for each shift should arrange between them- 
selves so that regular visits are paid to each inspection bench. At each 
visit the supervisor should — 

(1) Examine every chart and instruct patrol inspectors as to any action 
to be taken. 

(2) Note, for his own information, what instructions he has given under 
{!)• 

(3) Confirm that any action required on an earlier visit has been taken. 

(4) Give instructions with regard to any outstanding defectives 

(5) Examme a few specimens from each controlled bin for finish, etc 

(6) Examine each data sheet to see that it is being made out correctly 
and that the section recording action taken with regard to defec- 
tives is up to date. 

(7) See that the charts and data sheets are correctly placed in racks 
provided, and are maintained in good order for future use, also 
coUeot any completed charts, data sheets, etc. 

{d) Go-operation from Production Personnel, One of the outstandmg 
features — ^in fact, the mam outstanding feature — of Quality Control is 
that it makes the inspection function become productive and, at the same 
time, makes the production function become mspebtive.” In other 
words, under a system of quahty control the inspection personnel get 
closer to the job ” whilst the production personnel in turn are virtually 
compelled to take a keener interest in quahty Ultimately, therefore, the 
success of a quality control organisation is to be measured in terms of the 
degree of co-operation it indices between the inspection and production 
departments. It is not always understood by works management that the 
responsibility for satisfactory output from a machine shop is shared equally 
between machine operators and setters on the one hand, and floor inspec- 
tors and inspection supervisors on the other hand. Hence it is essential 
that quality control procedures should take cognizance of the share in 
that responsibility which devolves upon the production personnel. 
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With a system of QuaKty Control, wherever production can be described 
as ‘‘ mass production,’’ so close a control can be established over it that, 
as we have already seen the cause of defective work is largely reduced to 
mechanical error alone. Where it cannot rightly be described as mass 
production,” a considerably greater allowance must be made for the 
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human element in assessing the cause of defective production. Thus the 
adequate instruction and guidance in the first case of setters, and in the 
second case of operators as well, is as necessary as that of inspectors to the 
smooth running of any quality control orgamsation. 

It must be borne in mmd, when considering the production pomt of 
view, that no system of inspection can avoid the possibility of producmg a 
part outside the drawmg limits Quality Control has as its fundamental 
aim, not the entire absence of defectives (although this can be achieved m 
favourable circumstances), but the reduction of their number to a low 
and admittedly economic figure. The system is essentially designed to 
give production personnel advance indication of the tendency for a ma- 
chine to vary in its performance sufficiently to produce defective work. 
But if heed is given to such warning, the aimed-at results will be achieved. 
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Fig. 43. Effect of Maobxste Wear ok Pboduotiok of Defectives 


(1) Quality Control and the Shop Foreman.* As far as the 
machine-shop foreman is concerned the system of Quality Control involves 
the regular checking of samples of the product single items) as it comes 
off the machine, and the use of information provided by these samples to 
disclose the state of the bulk. Recordmgs are, in fact, made of the 
important dimension of the part m manufacture and the average dimension 
is calculated from these recordings. A chart of these sample averages 
is prepared — ^the “ control chart for the dimension in question — so that 
whatever variations there may be can be closely watched. As soon as 
sufficient recordings have been taken to give a clear picture of the state of 

* See also Appendix B, Seotion 4 
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production, what is known as ''control limits’' are calculated and inserted 
on the chart. Thus it will be seen that, under a system of Quality Control, 
the^ machine may he said to set its own limits (see 42). 

What these limits are may be explained with the aid of Fig. 43 It 
wiU be recalled that under conditions of process stability — ^the goal of 
the quahty control method — ^the dimensional pattern of production 
follows the bell-shaped curve which has been termed the " production 
characteristic ” of the process, three examples of which are shown in the 
illustration. By proper tool-setting the centre of the production charac- 
teristic — ^the achieved " process average ” dimension, ^ , that is — can be 
made to coincide with the nominal dimension or engineering mean, D, 
half-way between the two drawing limits, D±:T, where 2T is the total 
drawing tolerance. 

In Fig. 43, curve " A ” shows the production characteristic of, say, a 
new machine capable of producing work well within the drawing limits 
specified. As machine wear takes place, the precision of the production 
process gets less, and the production characteristic spreads out until it 
overlaps the drawing limits as indicated by curve " B.” The areas in the 
tails of the production characteristic cut off by the drawing limits are then 
a measure of the percentage of defective product, i.e., paits produced by 
the process whose dimensions exceed the drawing limits — ^in this case 5 
per cent. K machine wear is allowed to continue until the bearings, 
slides, etc., become sloppy, the production characteristic will spread out 
far beyond the drawing limits as indicated by curve " C,’’ where the rate 
of defective production has risen to 26 per cent. 

Although the main purpose of the control chart is to convey imme- 
diately an accurate picture of the production process, there is obtainable 
from the chart, as we saw in Chapter IV, additional information beyond 
that given by the bare process inspection records. In fact one hopes that 
in the oourse of time control- chart technique wdl come to be recogmsed, 
by production engineers and machine-shop foremen alike, as a tool ready 
to hand for use, as a matter of course, in analysing machine performance, 
in identifying sources of trouble and, generally, in disclosing the state of 
production. 

(2) Quaijty Conteol aitb the Settbb.* Under a system of Quality 
Control it is more than ever essential for machine setters to co-operate with 
the floor inspectors, both in the origiual setting of a machine and in such 
resetting as may be thought advisable from control chart indications during 
the run of the job (see Fig. 44). __ 

♦ See also Appendix D, Section 4. 
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It is appreciated that this may throw a greater burden of responsibiht] 
on to the setters, but unless this burden is cheerfully carried the consider 
able assistance which the system can give the shop, by reducing scrap anc 
corrections, and to the works as a whole, by a reduction in the total time 
of machining plus inspection, cannot be obtained. 

The original setting of an operation which is not to be controlled oi 
which has not been controlled before, should be as near as possible to th< 
mean dimension — ^namely, midway between top and bottom drawing limitj 
— ^tending toward the upper or lower limit according as to whether th( 
dimension is an inside or outside one. This will allow for normal tool wear 



Wherever an operation has previously been controlled (and of course, a 
the installation of the system proceeds, the majority of operations will fa] 
in this category) the limits in which the original setting should fall will b( 
indicated to the setter — ^normally by the first-off inspector. 

These limits will be the control limits calculated or decided upon fron 
a previous batch, and the reason for making the original settmg withii 
these limits is to reduce, to the minimum, the necessity for further re 
settings during the course of the operation. 

As the operation proceeds, the control chart will be maintained h 
the patrol inspector, and the setter concerned will be advised as soon a 
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this chart shows that the dimensiou concerned is being produced outside 
control limits If action is taken to bring such dimensions back within 
control limits straight away, the setter will assist, not only himself, by 
avoiding corrections, but production as a whole, by removing the necessity 
for full 100 per cent, inspection (see Fig. 44). If, on the other hand, no 
action is taken when the warning is given by the control limits, the chances 
of defectives bemg produced, which will require further machining or 
which may even he scrapped, are very greatly increased. 

Control limits will be spaced as widely as possible, consistent with 
safety, but if action is not taken to keep withm these limi ts, the benefits 
of Quahty Control will be lost and correction time and/or scrap can only 
result. Where machine setters are concerned the importance of this procedure 
cannot he too strongly emphasised. 



In this connection it must be lemembered that the plotted points on 
the control chart represent the average dimemion of a group or sample of 
piece parts. By taking the average dimension of several parts, rather than 
the single value given by only one part, one obtams a much truer picture 
of the product from which the sample was taken. When examining a 
smgle part one may have hit upon a freak which is not truly representa- 
tive of the bulk. The control chart therrfore provides a more definite 
indication of the general trend of the production process at the time of the 
sample check than would a chart drawn from the individual dimensions. 
This is illustrated by Fig. 45, which, like Fig. 44, refers to the dimension 
depicted in Fig. 41. The ** dot diagram of the individual dimen- 
sions (?i=6) is shown on the left and the corresponding control chart for 
sample averages on the right. 

The drawing or process (operating) Kndts and the control limits are 
shown on the control chart. H, during the entire operation, only a small 
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number of plotted points fall outside the control limits, it can bo assumed 
with safety that the bulk product will fall within the operating limits — 
providing that the control limits are fairly evenly spaced within the operat- 
ing limits, and that the relation between these limits (called the “ contro 
ratio ’*), satisfies given percentages based on the number of piece parts in 
each sample. 

So far as the control limits are concerned it should be borne m mind 
that there is no intention to impose closer limits than drawing or process 
limits on the finished product. Even though the samples taken during the 
entire run may be within control limits, a 100 per cent, inspection of the 
bulk product would almost certainly disclose the fact that a number of 
parts were outside such control limits ; but owing to the maimer in which 
the control limits are set, only a negligible percentage can be outside the 
operating limits. For the purposes of this system, any part which does not 
entirely conform to drawing or process limits is termed a ‘‘ defective.’ ' 
(This does not mean that the part is necessarily useless.) 

(3) Quality Contbol AJsrx) the Opekatob.* In the case of semi- 
automatic processes (e.g., capstan turning, milling) the operator exercises 
a major infiuence on the precision of the job and thus on the ability of the 
machine to meet the specified drawing limits (c/. Fig. 43) This mfluence, 
too, is apt to be spasmodic rather than regular — ^as in the case of machine 
wear in an automatic screw machine or press — ^and hence it is essential 
that the operator should be made to understand the part he or she has to 
play in any system of Quality Control. Besides, from the practical point 
of view, it is almost impossible to eliminate the operator’s effect on the 
precision of the production process unless rather elaborate precautions 
are taken, such as the provision of a dial indicator on a capstan stop. 
Therefore, a simple explanation like the followmg “message to the 
machine operator ”, issued by one firm during the war years as part 
of its routine quality control mstructions, is likely to prove helpful in 
promoting a co-operative attitude amongst machine-shop personnel : — 

You may ask yourself the question : “ Why should I take any interest 
in Quality Control ? ” The answer is that when Quality Control can be 
applied to the job you are doing it is a valuable aid to the production of 
good work, and since only good work is of any use in furthering the war 
effort, it is clear that the subject should interest you equally with the 
setter, the floor mspector and the shop foreman. So far as you are con- 
cerned, the chart over your machine will teU you if the work you are 

^ See also Appendix D, Section 5. 
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turning out is unifonnly correct in respect of some important dimension 
which is shown on the chart 

Let us take as a simple example the case of a capstan job with which 
you are familiar, and where you are asked to maintain a particular 
dimension within certain ‘‘ high ’’ and ‘‘ low ” limits. 

CAPSTAN M/C N» H PART N8 XI075 DIM 1»250"±0002* 


average chart 



Fig. 46. Dbawinq Limits on “ Average ” Chart 


Here the important dimension is 1*250 in. It is not, of course, 
possible to make every part exactly to this measurement, so the 
production engineer makes, in this case, an allowance of two-thousandths 
(0 002 in ) above and below the nominal dimension These lines are 
marked on the chart, and are called the drawirig limits 

Then, by a known calculation that you need not bother about, the 
inspection department add two dotted lines to your chart, like this. 

CAPSTAN M/C NSH PART N2 X1075 DIM l*250"± 0*002*' 


AVERAGE CHART 



Fig. 47. CoNTROii Limits adbed to Chart of Fig. 46 
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These dotted lines are called the control limits. As youi work is checked 
by the floor inspector, a dot is placed on the chart to indicate the average 
of his measurements. After some time the chart mil look something 
like this : 

CAPSTAN M/C N2 1-1 PART N2 X1075 DIM 1 250*'± 0-002' 


AVERAGE CHART 



When all the dots he inside the control limits everythmg is all nght, 
and the parts you are making will be withm the all-xmportant drawmg 
limits. But if dots begin to appear either above or below the control 
limits, as shown at A ” in the following chart — 

CAPSTAN M/C N9 H PART XIOTS DIM 1-250'i 0-002 



then there is danger that you may be turning out defective work. It 
means that you will have to exercise greater care in operating your 
machine or, perhaps, that some action is required by the setter. 

This is really all you need to know about Quality Control. If you are 
interested in watching the chart, remember any dots oviside the control 
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limits are warning signals indicating that trouble is approaching, with all 
the bother of having to repair or even junk the work you aie doing. 

Remember that action taken in time will not only avoid waste of 
effort and material, but will also increase effective production. When in 
doubt consult your floor inspector , he is there to help you turn out good 
work. 

Routines Based on the Method of Defectives. It is pretty obvious 
from a comparison of the contents of Chapters IV and V that a system of 
Quality Control based on counting defectives is far easier to introduce, 
and to get across ’’ to inspection and production personnel, than is any 
system based on dimensional measurement. For this reason the method of 
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Fig. 50. A Simple Depectovbs Data Sheet 


defectives is often favoured by production engineering firms, in spite of 
its lack of sensitivity and of the paucity of engineering information which 
it provides. Another advantage of this simple method of Quality Control 
is that its apphcation is not restricted to dimensional measurements 
(through the use of limit gauges, of course) but extends to non-measurable 
quality characteristics such as colour, finish, and other similar attributes 
inspected by purely visual means. 

As far as dimensional control is concerned, the routme to be followed 
in maintaining charts for number defective c is much the same as for 
charts for sample average x and range w. Fig. 50 shows a t 3 ?pical data 
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iheet covering four separate dimensions and values of c from 0 to 5 in 
i sample of n. The inset diagram (containing the four numbered squares) 
g a reminder to the patrol inspector as to which of the four small squares, 
corresponding to a given number defective and a given inspection time, 
should be blacked in for the dimension bemg checked. An inspection 
interval of 30 minutes has been chosen as standard in this example. If 
tnore than five defectives are found in a sample, the number c ” is itself 
written in the appropriate small square in the top row of the data sheet 
Dharts for number defective can then be kept either for each dimension 
separately, or else for all four dimensions jointly. 

A more elaborate type of data sheet for number defective is illustrated 
m Fig. 51*. The upper part records the number of defectives found outside 
the upper (+) fi^nd lower {— ) drawing limits for each of up to seven 
different dimensions The middle section of the data sheet constitutes 
the control chart for total number defective, i.e., the number of defective 
piece parts — some of which may be defective in respect of more than one 
dimension — ^found in the sample of size n. The lower part gives details 
of interest to production and progress personnel on the action taken with 
regard to the defective items found after 100 per cent, inspection of the 
suspect bulk product collected for the machine at the time of samphng 
inspection. 

As simple and convenient a standard data sheet as any on which to 
record and chart the sampling inspection results in the case of multi- 
dimensional and visual checks is that illustrated 4n Fig. 52, a description 
of which was given in coimeotion with the example of Fig. 23. This form 
of combined process inspection record and control chart is being very 
widely used throughout one large manufacturmg concern. The number of 
separate jobs being controlled in this manner already runs into four 
figures. Provided all work produced durmg the preceding inspection 
interval is 100 per cent, inspected (and cleared of defectives) whenevei 
a point on the chart reaches either the warning ’’ or the action ’’ 
hmit, the control chart can be used to estimate the rate of defective 
production during the run of the job. In this particular case a total of 
14 distinct defectives were found m 48 samples of 8 components each, so 
that the achieved process average was 

#=-^^^==3*64 per cent, defective. 

These operational charts are himg on boards over the machines 

* As used by the Bristol Aeroplane Company in its extensive quality control 
organisation. 
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ooBcemed and so-called ‘‘master charts’’ are kept on the reverse side, whose 
purpose is to show the change in the process average p day by day or, 
more usually, week by week. Fig 53 shows the weekly record of the job 
charted in Fig. 52. The aimed-at values (i e , the control levels) are 
indicated by the dotted lines. It will be seen that as the result of 
first nine weeks* operation under Quality Control the control level was 
revised from p=5 to per cent, defective Whenever any 

sharp set-back is observed on the master chart the cause of such 
increase in process average p is mdicated on the chart by appropriate 
code letters. 

The advantages of such operational and master charts for showing 
the current rate of defective production and its relation to previous 
figures are obvious. In a large manufacturing department it is clearly 
impossible for the foreman or shop superintendent to be fuUy informed 
as to the hour to hour performance of his operators. But with the aid of 
charts like those of Figs. 51 and 52 he can see at a glance how each 
employee is working at the moment, and can compare the current standard 
of his or her work with that of the preceding weeks. This is highly 
desirable, if not essential, where new operators are constantly being 
brought iuto a section or department Furthermore, such simple charted 
records are of the greatest value not only to mspection and production 
personnel, but also to the planning, design and even purchasing depart- 
ments since they mdicate how material is varying, when machine difficul- 
ties arise, and what other impediments are obstructing the smooth progress 
of any particular job. 

Quality Bonus Systems. A powerful aid in promotmg a correct factory 
attitude to the general quality problem is the use of quality incentives, 
A widely practised method of developmg quality-mindedness among 
machine-shop operatives is to have defective work sorted or repaired by 
the operatives responsible m their own time. However, in formulatmg 
any plan embodymg a quality incentive, it is better psychology to state 
the incentive as a bonus for good work rather than as a penalty for bad 
work Unfortunately, the use of a bonus proportioned to the quahty of 
the work is by no means as extensive in industry as the use of a bonus for 
higher output. It is the author’s belief that here there is a fertile field 
waiting to be tilled by industrial engineering effort, for there are many 
process operations wherein the manufacturing loss due to poor quality 
is of the same or even greater order of magnitude than the value of the 
labour required to perform the operation. The advent of quality control 
methods and, in particular, the control chart for fraction or number 
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defective, has quite recently led to the development of quality bonus 
systems as a means of improving product quality. 

An example of such a bonus system in the case of a manual process, 
which may serve as an illustration of the way m which a control chart 
can effect a really marked improvement m product quality, is that 
associated with Fig 54. This particular control chart relates to one of a 
group of operators engaged on resistance grindmg and covers a period of 
two weeks during which the quality bonus system was first introduced 
The quality level of this group had for a long time averaged some 15 per 
cent defective before the mtroduction of Quality Control To begin with 




SAMPLING INSPECTION: 15 EVfiRy HOUR 
CONTROL LEVEL* 5 PER CENT DEFECTIVE 

Fig. 54. Control Chart fob a Manual Operation before and after 

INTRODUCING QUALITY BONUS 


the individual operators’ quality variations were plotted without givmg 
the operators any explanation as to the meaning of the control charts, 
which were placed on the machines. A control level of 5 per cent, defective 
was chosen as being an economic standard for this particular production 
process, this level being the same for all the operators 

Halfway through the first week the operators were told about the 
impending quality bonus scheme, which was as follows : For every point 
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Fig. 55, 
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on the chart below the dotted line (warning limit) each operator would 
receive Id. ; for every point on the dotted line Id. would be deducted ; 
and for every point above the dotted line 2d, would be deducted. But 
in no case would such deductions (if in sum they came to exceed the 
aggregate bonus) be made from the normal piece-rate earnings The 
effect of this information is at once apparent from the case depicted m 
Fig. 54 During the first half of the initial week the operator averaged 
20 per cent, defective, during the latter half of the week this average 
fell to 6 per cent. The quality bonus scheme actually came into force 
in the following week (lower part of Fig. 54), during the course of which 
the operator successfully mamtamed an average of just over 6 per cent. 

Those who have had experience with simple quality bonus systems of 
this type are surprised how operators engaged on jobs where manual 
skill is required soon learn to avoid the warning limit on the control 
chart Under such ciroumstances one may be tempted to reduce the 
control level below the standard rate of defective production originally 
set. To do so, however, is unwise as it would penahse the average operator 
at the expense of the exceptional performer. The same arguimnt apphes 
here as in the case of setting standard Umes as a basis for piecework rates 
Very great care is required m establishmg an equitable and at the same 
time an economic standard of quahty. In the example already quoted, 
the control level of p=5 per cent, defective was decided upon after an 
extensive analysis of past records supplemented by experimental control- 
chart data After some months’ experience with this quality bonus 
system, no valid reason could be found for revising the quality standard, 
but the bonus scale was altered by doubling the bonus and penalty figures 
so as to attain a better incentive — a factor of some importance in a section 
of 22 operators showing varied levels of skill. 

The results in the case of two average operators are illustrated by the 
control charts of Fig. 55. At the end of the week the first operator had 
achieved a process average : 


§ 


100X46 
' 45x15 


:6 8 per cent., 


whilst the second operator had attained the value 


._100x60 
^ 45x15 


=8*9 per cent. 


Their respective quahty bonus earnings were 5s. 6d. and 4s. lOd. for the 
week. The maximum bonus payable in this case was 7s. 6d,, so that a 
sufficient margm of iacentive exists to prompt an improvement towards 
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the standard quality level of 5 per cent, defective. Since the revisk^n of 
the quality bonus scale the section average has fallen to this aimed-ai 
level and the operators have been earning a quality bonus of 5b. per week 
on the average, over and above their ordinary production bonus. A similar 
quality bonus system has recently been introduced with considerable 
success among capstan operatives in a machine shop, and it looks as if 
this new development in quality control technique is gomg to have a 
considerable future m production engineering. 
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EPILOGXIE 

By way of conclusion to a work dealing in the main with the practical 
applications of quality control methods to production engineering it may 
prove helpful to consider once more the essential nature of this new 
technique — ^the statistical method of controlling product quality 
during manufacture. For instance, the following statement, which 
appeared in a widely-read journal devoted to production engmeering 
matters,* provides an almost perfect example of what Quality Gontiol 
is not 

Control of quality by statistics is the recording of the actual 
fluctuations in the dimensions of the product of the machines, 
and the statistics so compiled are then available for future 
guidance. . . 

The author of this statement clearly failed to grasp the fact that the 
quality control chart is essentially news and not history. This is evi- 
dent from his further comment, that quality control charts and records 
can only serve a useful purpose • . . by having as their object the reduc- 
tion of scrap material and wastage of time, but as the chart is recorded 
after the event, it is difl&cult to understand how even this would be 
achieved.’" 

The outstanding and characteristic feature of the quality control 
chart is its practical value as a signalling device, indicating to all con- 
cerned the onset of impending trouble, and providing objective evidence 
upon which the appropriate preventive measures may be based. 
Perhaps the best definition of Quality Control is that %t puts process 
inspection on a sound basis. For, in the last analysis, the technique of 
Quality Control is an inspection technique — one which makes the 
inspector’s function active and productive, instead of passive and non- 
productive. To quote an authority on this subject *t 


* Quality Control by Statistical Methods Justified?” — Machm&ry^ 
4th February, 1943, p, 119. 

t H F. Dodge: “XJsmg Inspection Data to Control Quality,” Mcmt/aciming 
Xndus^eSf December 1933, p. 616, 
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“ Inspection is valuable as a measuring instrument when used 
solely for the purpose of separating the bad product from the good. 
But its greatest value and fundamental purpose is to provide 
information that wiU assist in controlling quality.^’ 

This is borne out by the views, expiessed some time ago to the author, 
by the chief inspector of the manufacturing concern which was the first 
in this country to introduce Quality Control into its machine shop. 
Upon being asked the question : “ Has Quality Control assisted pro- 
duction ^ his reply was * “ Undoubtedly, yes.’* He then went on to 
say that, apart from the question of minimising the creation of defective 
work, the following important benefits had been obtained which in 
themselves have more than justified the introduction of the system : — 

(1) The control charts provide factual evidence of the running of 
the jobs to which they relate. This evidence has proved invaluable in 
determinmg the root causes of trouble, e.g., faulty toohng, machine 
wear, difficulties imposed by design, etc 

(2) Such evidence has enabled the chief inspector to issue frequent 
reports on the difficulties encountered with specific jobs, on the condi- 
tion of machines, etc., which have enabled the planning department to 
take immediate action before production has to be held up. 

(3) Furthermore, on the evidence of control charts it is possible to 
advise the design department whether or not, in any particular case, it is 
possible to work to certain narrower drawing limits if that should become 
necessary at any time. 

(4) The use of control charts in the machine shop, where they can be 
seen and studied by inspectors, tool-setters, and operatives alike, has 
made for closer co-operation between the inspection and production 
organisations. 

This last benefit is, in the long run, the most important of all. One 
of the conclusions reached by the Select Committee on National Expen- 
diture in its 49th Eeport {An investigation into certain complainis 
regarding two Soyal Ordnance factories — 14th May, 1942) was that 
means should be found to overcome the latent rivalry which exists 
between inspectors and operatives.” In the method of Quality Control 
we have such a means ready to hand, and industry to-day is at last 
becoming alive to the fact. 
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APPENDIX A 

SELECTED LITERATURE ON QUALITY CONTROL 
AND ITS APPLICATIONS 

(1) Ebpbbencb Handbooks. 

11 B S 600R-1942 Quality Control Charts, by B. P. Dudding and 
W J. Jennett (British Standards Institution, 1942 ) 

A booklet emphasising the statistical background of 
Quality Control, but giving complete information on the setting 
up and mterpretation of industrial control charts. 

1 .2 Quality Control Methods when Manufacturing to a Specification, 
by B P. Dudding and W J. Jennett. (G.E.C. Research 
Laboratories, London, 1944.) 

This booklet may be looked upon as a sequel to 600-5-1942 
m that it develops the application of the relative precision 
index ” theory to Quality Control. The earlier literature (e g., 
BS, 1008 and B8. 600J2) takes no account of the practical 
need of meeting “ manufacturmg limits.’’ 

1 3 Quality through Statistics, by A. S. Wharton. (Philips Lamps 
Ltd., London, 1945.) 

A useful alt-round introduction to the uses of quality control 
and acceptance control methods in the factory, with the 
emphasis on methods based on counting defectives. 

1.4 An Engineer’s Manual of Statistical Methods, by L. E. Simon* 
(Chapman and Hall, London, 1941 ) 

Written mamly from the standpoint of ordnance inspec- 
tion in the U.S.A., but valuable as a general guide to the use 
of sampling inspection procedures for the Quality Control of 
production processes, as well as for the quality determmation 
of the resulting products 

1 5 Economic Control of Quality of Manufactured Product, by 
W. A. Shewhart. (Macmillan, London, 1931.) 

The standard textbook on the subject by the founder of 
Quality Control techniqiie. Although largely theoretical in 
treatment and philosophical in tone it amply repays careful 
study, particularly after some experience with quality control 
applications. 
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(2) Publications DBALma with Production Application h 

21 A First Guide to Quality Control for Engineers, by E H. Seaiy. 
(H.M, Stationery Office, 1943 ) 

A booklet issued by the Advisory Service on Quality Control 
of the Ministry of Supply and giving full details on the setting 
up and interpretation of Quality Control charts based on 
dimensional measurement. It includes a section on the so- 
called group control chart for multi-spindle autos. 

2 2 Quality Control in Production Engineering,” by H. Eissik. 
(Reprinted from Aircraft Engineering, Pebruary- April, 1943. 
Bunhill Publications, Ltd., 12, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C.L) 

A reasonably complete explanation of the quality control 
method as applied to production engineering. The first part 
(February, pp. 55-58) is introductory and describes the aims, 
results and basic principles of the method. The second part 
(March, pp. 85-90) deals with applications of the method based 
on dimensional measmrement The third and final part (April, 
pp. 93, 115-119 and 121) discusses applications of the method 
based on the use of limit gauges, and answers some common 
criticisms of Quality Control as a machine-shop aid, 

2.3 The B,A,C. Quality Control Handbooh, (The Bristol Aeroplane 
Company, Ltd,, Filton, Bristol, 1943.) 

A practical handbook giving a r6sum6 of the various in- 
structions issued to the Aircraft Division Machine Shop on the 
applications of Quality Control to its production processes, and 
setting out the duties of all personnel connected either directly 
or indirectly with the system. 

2.4 Quality Control,” by W. A. Bennett and J. W. Rodgers. 
{Aircraft Production, April, 1943.) 

An article outlining a particular application of the quality 
control method appropriate to fast auto-production of com- 
ponents, involving the simultaneous control of many dimen- 
sions together with visual defects. 

2.5 ‘‘ Modem Applications of Quality Control Methods,^* by A. S. 
Wharton. {Industry Illustrated, March, 1943.) 

An article describing in general terms the method of 
Quality Control based on the use of limit gauges, and its 
application to quality bonus systems of wage incentive. 
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2.6 The Technique of Quality Control.’’ {The Engineer, 30th 
January, 1942 ) 

This article is written around an appendix to Lieut -Col. 
Simon’s book (see Reference 1,4 above), giving details of a 
typical set of instructions for routine Quality Control procedure 
in an ordnance factory. 

2 7 Sampling Inspection and Quality Determination,” by H. 
Rissik. (Reprinted from Aircraft Engineering, May and June, 
1943. See Reference 2.2 above ) 

A general account of the statistical method of setting up 
sampling inspection procedures as practical and economic 
alternatives to the usual 100 per cent, inspection of components 
and other similar products supplied in bulk. 

2 8 ‘‘Practical Apphcations of Quality Control,” by W. A Bennett 
and J. W. Rodgers. {Machinery, Vol. 63, 23rd December, 1943, 
p 701, and 30th December, 1943, p 737.) 

An article describing the methods and procedures for Quality 
Control in mass production. 

2 9 Symposium of Pa/pers on Statistical Quality Control. (Ministry 
of Production, C.M.L Buildings, Great Charles Street, Birming- 
ham, 1944.) 

A series of lectures given under the auspices of the Quality 
Control Panel of the Mmistry of Production’s Birmingham 
District Production Committee 

(3) Publications dealing with the Statistical Backgbound to 

Quality Contbol. 

3.1 A. 8 T.M Manual on Presentation of Data. (The American 
Society of Testing Materials, 260, South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia. 4th Edition, March, 1941 ) 

This booklet, which constitutes quite the best possible 
introduction to the statistical interpretation of numerical data, 
is available through the British Standards Institution, 28, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.l, 
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3.2 ‘‘ Sampling Inspection and Quality Control,*’ by B. P. Budding. 
[Journal of the Institution of Production Engineers, 1943, VoL 19, 
pp. 1-50.) 

An important paper, giving a general account of the staticj- 
tieal basis of Quality Control, followed by an equally infoinia- 
tive discussion 

3 3 The Efficient Use of Gauges in Quality Control,” by L. H. C. 
Tippett. (The Etiginee), 23rd June, 1944.) 

An article describing one of the few really important 
developments that have taken place in quality control tech- 
nique as applied to machine-shop practice, namely, the use of 
the method of defectives as an efficient substitute for the more 
widely publicised method of measurement, 

3 4 ‘‘ Probability Graph Paper and its Enginecrmg Application,” 
by H Ris&ik. (The Engineer, 24th and 31st October, 1941.) 

An article discussing an an elementary manner the statis- 
tical method of presenting and interpreting numerical data 
(e g., test results, mspeetion records) and describing a graphical 
procedure for plotting such data so as to obtain a maximum of 
useful information with a minimum of calculation. This 
graphical method has been widely used as a means of quality 
supervision in the Royal Ordnance Factories. 

3.5 Statistical Methods ui Industry^ by L H. C. Tippett. (Iron 
and Steel Industrial Research Council, London, 1943 ) 

This booklet is a reprint of several lectures, given by a lead- 
ing industrial statistician, at Sheffield University during the 
*summer of 1942. It is by far the best general introduction 
to the industrial applications of statistical methods (including 
Quality Control) which has so far been published. 

3.6 ‘‘ Model Quality Control Charts,” by H. Rissik. (The En^ 
gineer, 24th and 31st July, and 7th August, 1942.) 

An article describing the construction and use of model 
charts as aids to practical instruction in quality control 
technique. 

(4) Liteeatube qe Geneeal Inteeest. 

4,1 Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers^ VoL 147, 
No. 3 (June, 1942), pp. 125-144. 
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Report of the London Engineering Conference on Quality 
Control held on 15th April, 1942. (See also a leading article in 
The Times for 16th April, 1942, entitled “Speeding Produc- 
tion.”) 

4.2 “ A Pioneering Achievement in Quality Control,” by H. Rissik. 
(Machinery^ 13th August, 1942.) 

An article giving a brief account of the first application of 
quality control technique to machine-shop production in this 
country. 

4.3 “ Statistics and Engineering Practice,” by B. P. Budding and 
W. J. Jennett. {I.E.B, Journal^ 1940, Vol. 87, pp. 1-21.) 

A paper describing and illustrating the application of 
modern statistical methods to certain engineering problems. 

4.4 “ Quality Control and the War,” by lieut.-CoL L. E. Simon 
(Electrical Engineering^ September, 1942.) 

A paper presented by authority of the Chief of Ordnance 
at the Amer.I.E.E. Convention on 1st May, 1942.) 

4.6 “ Quality Control Procedures in Ordnance Inspeotiou,” by 
G. D. Edwards. (Engineering Inspection, 1943, Vol. 8, No. 2.) 

Reprint of a paper by the Consultant on Quality Control, 
U.S. War Department, and presented by the Production 
Engineering Division of the Amer. Soc. Mech. Eng. at the semi- 
annual meetiag held on 8th-10th June, 1942. 

4.6 “Statistical Methods in Engineering Practice,” by H, Rissik. 
(The Engineer, 30th November, 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th 
December, 1940.) 

An article surveying in a practical manner some of the ways 
in which statistical methods can help the engineering manu- 
facturer in design, production and inspection. 

4.7 Statistics, by L. H. C. Tippett. (Oxford University Press, 
1943.) 

A new volume in the “ Home University Library ” series 
giving an excellent, popular account of statistics as a branch of 
scientific thought and method. 
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CONTROL CHART DATA 

Tables VII and VIII give the necessary factors for arriving at the 
control limits for the average and range charts, and the stability limits 
for the production characteristic, in the case of Quality Control by 
dimensional measurement, as described in Chapter IV. Charts I and 
11 show the control limits for number defective, appropriate to Quality 
Control by counting defectives, as explained in Chapter V. 


Table VH 

CONTROL LIMITS AND STABILITY LIMITS 



Average Chart 

Bange Chart 

Prodi 

CHmrac 

Lction 

benstic 

Sample 

Standard 

Modified 

Upper 

Lower 

Standard 

Stability 

Size 

Limits 

Limits 

Limit 

Limit 

Deviation 

Limits 



X 1 

(T-m;) 

Div 

D'0 


z±m 

n 

A 

JSJ 

D 

D' 

F 

9 

2 

1 94 

0-80 

3 52 

0*01 

0*89 

2*66 

3 

1-05 

0-77 

2-68 

0*10 

0*59 

1-77 

4 

0*75 

j 0*76 

2 26 

0*19 

0*49 

1*46 

5 

0*69 

0-73 

2-09 

0-25 

0 43 

1-29 

6 

0-50 

0*72 

1-97 

0*31 

0*40 

1 19 

7 

0-43 

0-71 

1*90 

0*35 

0*37 

Ml 

8 

0*38 

0-70 

1*84 

0-39 

0-35 

1*05 

9 

0-35 

0-69 

1*79 

0-42 

0*34 

1*01 

10 

0-32 

0-69 

1*76 

0*44 

0*32 

0 97 


Y=Aimed-at dimension (process average). 
2T~Drawmg tolerance X±T=Drawmg limits. 
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tabm “vm 

VALUES OF BELATIVE UEECISION INDEX 


Sample 

1 Precision of the Production Process 

n 

Low 

Medium 

High 

2 

Below 5-4 

6 4 to 7 2 

Above 7 2 

3 

» 3 6 

3 6^48 

„ 4 8 

4 

» 3 0 

30 „ 40 

„ 4 0 

5 

„ 2 7 

2 7 „ 3 6 

» 3 6 

6 or 7 

2 4 

2-4 „ 32 

„ 3 2 

8 to 10 

„ 2 1 

2 1 „ 2 8 

„ 2-8 

State 

Production of 

No production of defec- 

Production of 

of 

defectives 

tives provided the sample 

defectives 

production* 

inevitable 

average is in control j 

improbable 


♦ N,B — ^la all cases it is assumed that the sample range is in control 
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Control Limits Number of Defective^ C 


CONTROL CHART PATA 



Chart I 

Control LiiffirTS por Nxtmbrr Dbfcctive, c 
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Inner and Outer Limits for Number Defective, c 
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APPENDIX C 


aSTIMATION OP PERCENTAOB DEFECTIVE FROM CONTROL 

CHARTS 

If the production procesb is in control, that is, if all sample averages x 
and sample ranges w fall within their respective control limits, it is 
possible to estimate the percentage of future product which will lie outside 
the drawing hmits (D±r) when the relative precision of the process 
is low (see Appendix B, Table VIII). In practice two oases have to be 
considered, viz. : — 

(1) where the transgression of either drawing limit is permissible, and 

(2) where the product must be scrapped if the piece part dimension 
should fall outside one of the two drawmg limits. 



Case (1), The* most economical use of the drawing tolerance is made 
when the production process is controlled so as to make the process 
average X coincide with the nominal dimension D. In this case the control 
limits are placed symmetrically with respect to the drawmg 

limits, and the latter thus cut off equal tails of the production character- 
istic, which in turn are symmetrically located and terminate at the 
stability limits XdtGw- In other words, the percentage of defective 
product is equally divided between “high” and “low” rejects. This 
situation is illustrated in Fig. 56, in which the two shaded areas jointly 
represent the percentage p of defective items produced. 
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To estimate f from the control chart data first calculate the relative 
precision index of the process (R.P I =2T/w), Referring to Chart III, 
select the line eorrespondmg to the given sample size n and read off 
the value of the quantity t* against the calculated R.P.I value Then 
refer this value of t to Chart IV and read the required percentage 
defective p off the curve. 



* The variable ooimnonly known as the generahsed (or standardised) deviation, 

is that of the Noimal fcequeney distribution (p(i)s=; — 

V2n 


m 



Mtfiitnum Percenisge Outside Drawing Limiis^p 


ESTIJUATION 
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Case (2). The situation arising in this case is illustrated in Pig. 57. 
Diagram {a) shows the case where the lower drawing limit may not be 
exceeded, so that only ‘‘ high rejects are allowed to occur. Diagram (6) 
depicts the converse case where only ‘"low” rejects are permissible 


(a) (6) 



Practical examples of these are the machining of external and. mtemal 
diameters respectively- It is evident from Fig. 57 that in both cases the 
aimed-at dimension (i e., the process average i) must be off-set from the 
nominal dimension midway between the drawing tolerances. 
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The amount of this off-set <*?, 
tolerapUoe T, is given by 

/S_ /Critical R.P.IA 
f VActualRPI.y' 


expressed as a fraction of the bcinx- 
-1 (13) 


Values of the critical R.PJ. for different sample sizes n are given in 
Table III on p 45. The actual R P I. value is calculated from the control 
chart data in the usual way. The proems average is then given by 
X=(D+/S) or Z=(Z)— S) as the ease may be, and the control limits 
on the chart for sample averages x are placed as usual at {Si±,Aw). 



To estimate the percentage of defectives p, shown by the shaded areas 
in Pig. 57, refer to Chart V and, seleotmg the line corresponding to the 
given sample size read off the value of t against the actual R.P.I. 
value calculated feom the control chart data. Then refer this value of 
as before, to Chart IV and read the required percentage p off the curve. 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN THE lUACHINE SHOP 

The following instructions have been taken from the quabty control 
routines issued in 1940 by the production and inspection departments 
of Messrs. Creed & Co , Ltd , for the use of operating personnel in their 
machine shops. The relevant inspection record cards and control charts 
are described in Chapter VI (see Figs. 32 to 35 inclusive), 

1. Instructions to the Quality Control Records Section. The function 
of this section is to prepare, issue on demand, record and file all Process 
Inspection Record Cards and associated Control Charts. Preparation 
includes analysis of measurement recordings on Record Cards, and the 
drawmg up therefrom of Control Charts for sample averages, ready foi 
issue when required. 

Working arrangements of this section are required to be such that all 
information pertaining to any process operation within the scope of the 
Quahty Control procedure is up to date and available for instant nse* 
No delay must occur in the issue of a Process Inspection Record Card 
and associated Control Charts when called for by the Machine Shop 
Inspection Section. Minimum delay in issue, and accuracy based on 
methodical working, are the measure of the efficiency of the Records 
Section. 

l.L Preparation of Record Cards, The first Record Card issued on 
any process operation is the basis on which all subsequent Record Cards 
are issued for the same operation on the same component. In the case of 
the first Record Card issued, therefore, attention must be given to : — 

{a) The dimensions stated on the front of the Card as being of prime 
importance from the inspector’s point of view. These will naturally 
include all dimensions subject to control by Control Chart, but may 
include some not subject to such control. 

(6) The Special Notes on the back of the Card drawmg the inspector’s 
attention to items of secondary importance which require to be 
checked in addition to, or as part of, the prime dimensions. 
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(c) Tho Inspectioii Interval and the number of components to be 
examined at each inspection visit. These axe based on the cyde 
time for the operation and should be worked out so that Patrol 
Inspection covers 5 to 10 per cent, of the machine output. In this 
connection it should be noted that Patrol Inspection is more 
efieetive if, for example, the inspector visits the machine every 
45 minutes and examines two components, rather than every 
90 minutes to examine four components. 

Once an operation has been established, the Record Card headings as 
covered by (a), (&) and (c) above become permanent and are common to 
all Cards subsequently issued on the same operation. 

1.2. Preparation of Control Charts. Analysis of measurement record- 
ings on completed Record Cards provides the basis from which Control 
Charts are prepared. (See instruction on Record Card analysis*.) Control 
Charts are to be made on squared paper provided with a vertical scale for 
the dimension and two horizontal hlach lines representmg the upper and 
lower engineering limits. Within these engineering limit lines are drawn 
two red lines symmetrical about the nominal, or mean, dimension and 
gpaced apart as determined by analysis of previous measurement record- 
ings, or as may be specified. Relevant dimensions should be filled in, 
and aU prepared Control Charts filed in a manner convenient for issue 
when called for. 

1.3. Issue of Record Cards and Cmirol Charts Issue will be made 
m request by the Machine Shop Inspection Section, from whom will be 
required particulars of Schedule or Job No , Part No., Machine Section 
[i.e., Capstans, Mills or Drills, etc.), Opeyation No. and Batch Size. 
Filing arrangements should be such that the Part No. and Operation No. 
lead the issuing clerk to prepared Record Cards and Control Charts, 
fvhich simply require fillin g in with respect to Job No, and Batch Size to 
complete them. 

On issue, each Record Card and Control Chart will be given a Serial No. 
3 bnd the particulars entered in a serially numbered register for purposes of 
recording and identification. 

1.4. Filing and Indexing. Record Cards and Control Charts will be 

BOled in Serial No. order after return from the Machine Shop Inspection 
Section as operations are completed. Record Cards requiring analyst 
wSi be analysed before filing, and all particulars relevant to analysis 
required on the back of the cards fully filled in. 

* Not included here. — ^H.R. 
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For purposes of cross reference, an Index Card should be made out 
for each part number On this Index Card should be entered all the 
operation numbers to which the part is subject, and against each operation 
number should appear the Serial Nos, of all the Record Cards issued. 
This Index Card then becomes the Master Card to which reference can be 
made when information is required from any or all of the Record Cards 
issued for a particular operation. 

1.5. Standardisation of CcmJtrol Limits. From analysis of Process 
Inspection Record Cards on consecutive batches of parts on any given 
operation, it becomes possible, if results are satisfactory, to arrive at 
Standard Control Limits. This, in effect, means that the process operation 
has proved satisfactory in actual production on a number of separate 
occasions, and that further analysis of inspection recordings is not neces- 
sary unless requested by those in authority. Where this stage has been 
reached, Record Cards and Control Charts will still be issued on subsequent 
batches as heretofore, with the exception that Control Charts will be made 
out with the Control Limits pre-set from the standard arrived at. 

In order that particulars of such standard hmits may be readily 
available for the preparation of Control Charts, the information should be 
entered on the Index Card for the part number in question against the 
operation concerned. 

2. Instructions to the First-off ” Inspector. The function of the 
“ First-off ’’ inspector is to approve or reject the components first produced 
from a new machine set-up, and, in co-operation with the machine setter, 
to get production going on a sound basis from the commencement of the 
operation about to run. 

The inspector will proceed as follows : — 

2.1. On submission by the setter of the first few parts produced, the 
inspector will examine the parts in accordance with the requirements of 
the relevant drawing and/or operating layout. 

2.2. Ip the event of the parts being incorrect to the specified require- 
ments, the inspector will reject them and explain to the setter his reasons 
for rejection. 

2.3. After correction to the set-up, the setter will submit further parts 
for examination. 

2.4. The term “ satisfactory ” as applied to the first parts produced 
must be interpreted as meaning that, not only are the parts correct in 
respect to all specified requirements, hut also have some margin to cope 
with normal dimensional variability such as may arise from tool wear 
or the settling down of stops on the machine as production proceeds. 
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Parts from a new set-up which are found to be on either extreme of 
dimensional tolerance and which do not allow for changes as pro- 
duction settles down, may not be considered as satisfactory. 

2.6. In the event of the parts submitted by the settOT bemg found 
satisfactory, as in 2.4, the inspector will — 

(a) Authorise the setter to put an operator on the and 

commence production, 

(b) Apply immediately to the QuaUty Cbntrol Records Section for a 
Process Inspection Record Card and Control Charts appropriate 
to the operation, 

2.6. On receipt of the Record Card and Control Charts, the inspector 
will examine the specified number of parts, eonstitutmg the sample size, 
as produced by the operator ^ and make the first entries on the Record Card 
and associated Control Charts. 

2.7. The inspector -will then place the Record Card and Control Charts 
in the appropriate container or display board adjacent to the machine, 
and notify the Patrol iTispector that production has commenced on the 
pasiicular operation and is satisfactory. 

2.8. Prom this stage onwards the ‘‘ Pimt-off ” Inspector will not be 
concerned with the operation in production, except that he may be 
required to act in an advisory or supervisory capacity in the event of 
trouble developing as production proceeds. 

3. Instructions to the Patrol Inspector* The function of the Patrol 
Inspector is to visit the machines in his section which are in production, 
at regular intervals, and maintain control of quality of the components 
being produced as established by the ‘‘ First-off ” Inspector who originally 
approved the machine set-up and initiated the Record Card and Control 
Charts. 

The Inspector will proceed as follows : — 

3.1. On receiving notification from the “ Krst-off ” Inspector that 
production has commenced on a new set-up, the Inspector will visit the 
machine with the least possible delay and verify that the following items 
are in order : — 

(а) That all entries required by the Process Inspection Record Card 
have been correctly and fully filled in by the “First-off’^ 
Inspector at the first production visit to the machine. (See 3.4 
below.) 

(б) That the first points plotted on the Control Charts are satisfactory 
in the sense that some margiu exists for normal dimensional 
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variation arising from tool wear and the settling down of the 
machine. 

3.2. The inspector will then select at random from parts just being 
pioduced, the number of parts prescribed by the Reooid Card as con- 
btituting the sample size, and proceed to measure or gauge them a, 
piescribed by the Eecord Card 

From such measurement or gauging, the inspector will immediately 
make the appropriate entries on the Record Card and plot the results on 
the Control Charts in the manner described below m 3 5. 

3.3. Thereafter the mspector will regularly visit the machine in 
accordance with the inspection mterval indicated on the I'ecord card 
and proceed as in 3.2 above. In this connection it must be understood 
that, to obtam full benefit from the Quality Coutiol procedure in force, 
the followmg points must be constantly borne m mind — 

(a) All measurements and gauging to be carried out accurately and 
methodically. 

\b) All entries made on the Record Card to be neat, legible and, 
above all, accurate, 

(c) All plotted points made on Control Charts to be neat, and accurate 
as to position, 

{d) Pomts to be plotted on Control Charts immediately after measure- 
ment or gaugmg of parts. 

(e) Action to be taken immediately the Control Charts show 

A DETTNITE TENDENCY TOWARDS DEFECTIVE PRODUCTION (see 
3.6 and 3.7 below) 

3 4. Record Card Entries. In essentials, the Process Inspection 
Record Card entries made by the inspector must give the following 
particulars * — 

Date and time of visit to machine. 

Inspector’s No. Operator’s No. 

Setter’s No Machine No 

Individual measurements of the components m each sample 

examined, for all dimensions specified. 

The average dimension of the sample components, i.e , the group 

average. The dimensional variation in the sample, i.e., the range. 

The Record Card headings, filled in by the Quality Control Records 
Section at time of issue, indicate the dimensions affected by the operation 
and which must be checked by the inspector. In addition to these 
major checks the mspector is required to check certain minor items as 
indicated under “ Special Notes ” on the back of the Record Card. 
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In tile “ Remarks ’’ column on the back of the Record Card, the 
aspector is required to enter details of action taken at any specific 
isit to the machine arising from any unsatisfactory condition revealed 
y his examination of components being produced. These entries should 
►e brief but lucid statements of fact. 

3.5. Plotting Besults on the Control Charts, The points plotted on 
Control Charts for sample averages are arrived at from the average 
iimension of the specified number of components rmasured by the 
aspector at each visit. For example, if measurement of four components 
,ives dimensions of 0 1253 in., 0*1250 in., 0*1254 in., 0*1251 in., respec- 
ively, the average dimension of this group of four components will be 
► 1252 in., and it is this average dimension which is plotted on the Control 
Jhart appropriate to that dimension. 

Control Charts for controlling dimensions checked by ganging as 
listinct from measurement, e g., a hole size check by a “ Go and Not 
tO ’’ plug gauge, are for the purpose of indicating the proportion of 
efeotive components found up to and mcluding any inspection visit, 
luch charts indicate the percentage of defective components disclosed 
ly periodic inspection of a specified number of components. In using 
hese charts, the inspector is required to check 5 or 10 components witii 
he appropriate gauge at each visit, and plot the number of defective 
omponents found so that the chart reveals the percentage of defective 
omponents found up to and including the last visit. 

3.6. Interpretation of Cmtrol Charts. On Control Charts for sample 
verages, plotted points falling mthin the Control limit lines on the 
hart indicate a satisfactory condition In the event, however, of a 
dotted point falling outside either of the Control Limit lines immediate 
onsideration must be given to the matter, because such a point indicates 
ome disturbance in the process which may, if not attended to, give 
ise to the production of defective components. In the case of a plotted 
>oint feniTig outside the control limits which follows a random scattering 
f points on the chart which are all within the control limits, it may be 
hat this is a freak condition which merits no other action than further 
xamination of components just coming off the machine. Where 
Lowever, a plotted point falling outside the control limits follows a 
learly defiln^ upward or downward trend in the pattern of the points 
►n the chart, this is an indication of a definite change in the machine 
et-up or its operation and is a situation which demands corrective action 
mmediately. (See also Section 6 below.) 
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In such an erent, the inspector must stop production immediately 
and acquaint the machine setter of the facts. Production may be allowed 
to continue only after satisfactory corrective action has been taken by 
the setter. 

Similarly, if the Control Chart for Proportion Defective in the case 
of gauged components shows that the percentage of defective components 
exceeds the predetermined control limit, action must be taken immediately 
to correct the cause of defective production 

3.7 Significance of Range. Range is the difference between the 
highest and lowest measurement recorded in the inspection of components 
comprising a sample group. Por a satisfactory condition, the range 
must never exceed the dimensional tolerance allowed by the engineering 
or drawing limits. For example, if the nominal dimension of a component 
is 0-125 in. and the engmeering limits are ±0 *002 in., the range within 
a sample group must never exceed 0-004 in. It is possible to obtain 
a sample average dimension which will give a plotted point within the 
control limits of the chart, covmident with eoscessive range. For this 
reason it is necessary for the inspector to pay as much attention to 
dimensional range within a sample group as that which he is required to 
give to the position of the average dimension of the group when plotted 
on the Control Chart In cases where excessive range persists^ corrective 
action is indicated as being necessary and must be taken. 

3.8. Significance of Control Limits in Relation to ETtgineering Limits* 
In order to avoid any misunderstanding between inspection and production 
personnel, it should be made clear by the inspector to setters and operators 
that Quality Control does not rob them of the dimensional variation 
allowed by the engineering limits appearing on a drawing or operation 
layout. AH components produced which are anywhere within the 
engmeering limits specified axe satisfactory. The purpose of the control 
limits set on the Control Charts is to enable early note to be taken of 
any tendency in an operation to depart from satisfactory production 
and reach a stage where components produced will be outside the 
engineering limits. The control limits bear a definite relation to engmeer- 
ing limits m the sense that they are based on satisfactory production previously 
obtained and serve to control j^o&uction that has already been proved to be 
cowtroRaMe. 

4. Instractions to Foremen and Setters* While it should be under- 
stood that Quality Control is primarily the ccmcem of the Inspection 
Department, it is none the less essential tiiat production p^soonel 
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should be clear as to the ultunate object of Quality Control and the part 
played m the matter by those whose mam concern is output* 

The fundamental object of Quality Control is to stabilise all process 
operations, and keep defective production at a minimum through control 
of the process operations during actual production. 

Foremen and setters caa play an effective part in achieving this 
object by interest and co-operation. This can best be shown by — 

{a) Studying the control charts and learning to interpret from them 
the position relating to any particular operation. 

(6) Enlisting the interest and co-operation of the operators, and 
givmg them clear instructions. 

(c) Co-operating with the inspector when he asks for corrective 
action to be taken when the control charts show a tendency 
towards defective production , in other words, not waiting until 
defective production is an accomplished fact before taking action. 

Finally foremen and setters should understand that Quality Control 
does not rob them of the full scope of dimensional variation allowed by 
engineering or drawing limits Wliat it does do, is to draw instant 
attention to a tendency for production to depart from the engineering 
limits in time for effective corrective acticm to be taken. 

5 , Instructions to Machine Operators. Quality Control is a matter 
of interest just as vital to operators as to any other individuals or section 
in a works organisation. No operator can afford to stand aloof and 
regard Quality Control as a matter outside his or her sphere of interest, 
or as something not to his or her personal advantage. 

From this point of view the attention of operators is drawn to the 
following points which affect the part they play in the scheme of 
engineering production, and the assistance they can give to Quality 
Control . — 

6.1 The only parts that count are good parts. Defective parts mean 
wasted effort and represent a financial loss to the operator as an individual 
as well as to the firm as a whole. 

6.2. Defective parts can and do result from : — 

Lack of interest. 

Carelessness. 

Inattention to instructions. 

Irresponsibility. 

6.3. If a machine is set correctly, gauges are provided and gauging 
time is allowed for, and clear instructions have been given hy the setter, 
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the quality of production from then onwards is very largely in the hands 
of the operator, and should be a matter of irvterest to the operator no less 
than the quantity of parts produced 

5.4:, The inspector should be regarded by the operator as someone 
pulling on the same rope, and with the same ultimate object in view, 
that is, the production of good parts in good quantity. 

5 5. Operators should see in the inspector a helpmate and adviser. 
They can show that they regard him as such by taking a personal interest 
in the inspector’s control charts and asking questions about what the 
charts reveal concerning their work and what they, as operators, can 
do to improve the job if it is not whoUy^satisfaotory. 

6. Making Quality Control Effective. The purpose of Quality Control 
as applied to machme-shop processes is to prevent the production of 
defective components, and the Quality Control procedure m use has been 
devised with the specific object of obtaining the maximum efficiency 
from all productive effort expended in the machine shops. The less 
scrap produced, and the fewer the components that are passed off from 
any operation and subsequently found to need rectification, the higher 
will this efficiency be. 

In order to obtain the desired results, it is very necessary that 
particular attention should be paid to the conditions prevailing with 
respect to any machining operation as revealed by the associated control 
chart. The purpose of the control chart is to present the facts relating 
to the operation concerned, and to give immediate warning when any 
disturbance is at work iu the manufacturing process which may lead, 
or which has already led, to the production of defective components. 
If the warning given by the control chart is ignored, then its value is 
completely lost and productive efficiency wdll suffer accordingly. 

The accompanying iQustration, Fig. 58, gives examples of two control 
charts which have failed in their purpose, and one which has been 
interpreted correctly and its purpose made effective. Example 1 shows 
that the operation started with the production of components danger- 
ously near the upper dimensional limit, and that the batch was allowed 
to run under conditions that must have produced a large proportion of 
oversized components. Example 2 reveals some serious disturbance in 
the process operation that gave rise to wide dimensional variations in 
the component produced In both these cases action should have been 
taken to correct the machine set-up at the first indication of trouble^ 
rather than let the jobs run when something was obviously wrong. 
Example 3 is typical of a control chart that is used effectively. 
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Warning is given when the process is tending to ran out of control, and 
action is taken to correct the cause of trouble in time to prevent defective 
production Only by mterpreting control charts correctly, and by 
taking the necessary action as and when indicated, can Quality Control 
be made an effective procedure. 


Drawing Ltmtts—, Conirof 



Example 1. 

In tills case the dimensioiubl varia- 
tion IS satisfactory but the job has been 
allowed to start above the upper con- 
trol limit and remain that way for the 
run of the batch without any action 
bemg taken to correct what Is obviously 
a bad set-up. 


Example 2. ^ 

This represents a bad case Exces- 
sive dimensional variation is indicated, 
and the job is absolutely out of control 
There is something fundamentally 
wrong with the machine set-up when 
results like this are obtamed 


Example 3. 

This shows a job running under 
control, with effective action taken 
when mdications are given that some 
disturbance is at work which may lead 
to defective production if not looked 
for and eliminated. 


Fig. 68 . Interpretation op Control Charts 
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